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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Man  exists  by  bread  ; he  lives  with  tobacco.  Bread 
is  the  staff;  tobacco  the  charm  of  life— bread  represents 
necessity;  tobacco,  enjoyment.  The  one,  toil;  the 
other,  relaxation:  the  former,  the  straight  line;  the 
latter,  the  curve  of  beauty— the  wave  of  grace  the 
ellipse— the  circle. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Europe  became  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  printing,  and  with  tobacco.  During 
the  years  which  have  since  enlightened  the  darkness 
of  prior  ages,  literature  and  tobacco  have  pre- 
served so  close  an  affinity,  that  they  may  not  now 
be  sundered.  Raleigh,  Milton,  Dryden,  Newton, 
Prior,  Steel,  Addison,  Swift,  Congreve,  Bolingbroke, 
Pope,  Johnson,  Byron,  Burns,  Scott,  Campbell, 
Moore,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens,  spoke,  wrote,  or 
sung,  under  inspiration  from  the  “ weed  of  strange 
power.”  Tobacco  plays,  however,  a higher  role  than 
that  of  prompting  merely.  It  seems  to  have  been 
specially  entrusted  to  the  use  of  man,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  long  preserving  our  most  giant  minds,  by 
virtue  of  its  power  to  lull  them  into  an  occasional 
and  calm  repose.  But  for  tobacco,  their  geniu 
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would  often  be  that  only  of  the  meteor’s  flash;  a 
too  incessant  mental  strain,  without  relief,  being  apt 
to  hurl  reason  from  its  throne,  and  shroud  it  in  a 
night  of  chaos. 

From  man’s  immortal  part,  and  “ bright  particular 
stars,”  let  us  come  to  the  body,  and  its  sufferings. 
During  the  Franco-German  war,  every  newspaper 
correspondent,  and  medical  officer,  testified  to  the 
utility  of  tobacco,  not  only  in  relieving  the  facigues, 
exposures,  and  privations  of  the  combatants,  and 
frequently  snatching  the  wounded  from  death,  but 
also,  the  unmistakeable  advantages  which  accrued  to 
the  victims,  from  its  employment,  in  their  subsequent 
treatment.  Its  curative  properties  were  so  obvious, 
that  a surgeon  of  my  acquaintance,  from  being 
strongly  opposed  to  tobacco,  became  a convert,  in 
so  far  that  he  actually  purchased  cigars,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  wounded,  in  consequence  of  his 
observing  that  smoking  assisted  their  recovery.  This 
experience  is  contrary  to  what  has  been  enunciated  as 
theory,  or  deduced  from  isolated  examples  taken  from 
hospitals.  Practical  observation,  upon  previously 
healthy  men  must,  however,  be  allowed  precedence 
of  speculation,  especially  when  inferred  from  disease. 

The  many  instances  of  philosophic  calmness  in 
suffering,  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  chronicled 
in  the  pages  of  the  daily  press,  during  the  late  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  are  eloquent  in  favour  of  tobacco,  and 
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served  to  establish  its  claims  as  a safeguard  against 
cold,  a solace  in  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  as  a useful 
remedial  agent  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Of  the  many  cuttings  which  I made  during  the 
progress  of  the  late  war,  I will  only  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  th  Pall  Mall  Gazette: — “It  would  be  unjust, 
considering  all  the  abuse  levelled  at  tobacco-smokers, 
and  how  often  they  are  solemnly  told  that  tobacco 
destroys  all  their  energies,  not  to  admit  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Germans  in  the  present  war  is  rather  a 
feather  in  the  smoker’s  cap.  These  misguided  men 
seem  to  live  upon  tobacco.”  Germany  has  been 
called  the  tobacco  furnace  of  the  age.  It  has  proved 
itself  also  to  be  like  other  furnaces — A reservoir  of 
wonderful  power. 

Coming  to  still  more  ordinaiy  mortals  than  warriors, 
the  artisan  will  often  lack  his  dinner  rather  than  his 
pipe,  and  the  penniless  beg  to  procure  tobacco ; the 
passion  for  it  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
stinct— a dictate  of  nature — rather  than  an  adventitious 
appetite.  If  alcohol  be  condemned  as  a stimulant , 
how  can  we  also  condemn  tobacco— man’s  most 
cherished  sedative  1 

If  it  only  “rub  out  one  wrinkle  from  the  brow 
of  care,  or  beguile  the  heavy  heart  of  one  moment 
of  sorrow,”  tobacco  is  a blessing,  and  its  use 
beneficial. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Five  and  a half  years  ago  the  Second  Edition  of 
“ Smoking  ” was  offered  to  the  public ; and  nearly 
five  years  have  elapsed  since  a third  was  called  for. 
But  studies  more  strictly  professional  engaged  every 
leisure  moment,  and  the  author  felt  unequal  to 
more,  than  by  the  practice  of  smoking,  qualify  him- 
self for  a third  impression.  After  some  diligence  in 
that  mode  of  preparatipn,  he  has  great  pleasure  in 
issuing  another  edition ; and  fondly  hopes  that 
readers  and  critics  will  be  as  kind  and  favourable 
as  on  former  occasions. 


J.  C.  M. 


April , 1876. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


“1  take  it  to  be  the  principal  rule  in  life,  not  to  be  toe  much 
addicted  io  any  one  thing.” 

Terence. 


“ Our  senses,  our  appetites,  and  our  passions,  are  our  lawful  and 
faithful  guides  in  most  things  that  relate  solely  to  this  life  ; and, 
therefore,  by  the  hourly  necessity  of  consulting  them,  we  gradually 
sink  into  an  implicit  submission  and  an  habitual  confidence.” 

Johnson. 


o live,  is  to  experience  pleasure,  to  become 
fcS  acquainted  with  pain,  and  discover  that  our  being 
was  most  enjoyable,  when  it  was  still  youthful  and 
devoid  of  care.  In  youth,  the  capacity  for  enjoyment 
is  so  great,  that  but  few  extraneous  wants  are  felt,  and 
these  easily  satisfied.  But  when  novelty  of  existence 
has  ceased  to  enhance  the  preception  of  accustomed 
delights,  new  and  more  subtle  sources  of  gratification 
are  demanded  by  manhood’s  progressive  mind. 

That  principle  which  can  cheer,  and  give  content- 
ment, to  the  greatest  number  of  ever)'  race,  and  family 
of  men,  must  be  possessed  of  some  especial  quality 
as  a nervine.  Such  a source  of  happiness  is  most 
temperately,  and  yet  amply,  provided  by  tobacco.  No 
marvel  then,  that  it  has  many  lovers  who  write  and  sing 
its  praises,  no  marvel  that  the  boon  is  sometimes  abused, 
and  that  in  consequence,  it  is  much  and  virulently 
traduced  by  not  a few  enemies. 
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Inhabitants  of  every  clime  have  discovered  or  ac- 
quired some  method  of  producing  exalted  sensation, 
in  order  to  appease,  what  seems  to  be  an  ever  and 
universal  craving  of  humanity.  Such  desire  was 
probably  experienced  by  our  first  parents,  and  perhaps 
had  its  influence  in  inducing  Eve  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit;  at  least,  we  find  that  1656  years  after  the 
creation  (a  period  equivalent  to  little  more  than  a 
century  now)  Bacchus  as  yet  undeified,  gained 
ascendency  over  Noah,  although  he  had  “found  grace 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.”  Lapse  of  time  has  only 
served  to  give  greater  intensity  to  appetite  in  this 
direction.  The  naked  savage,  when  he  finds  his  stock 
of  the  usual  exhilarant  exhausted,  and  is  unable  to 
procure  more,  poises  himself  on  one  heel  and  spins 
swiftly  round,  in  order  to  snatch  from  his  sentient 
nature,  a brief  but  delirious  period  of  altered  innerva- 
tion. Our  children,  too,  are  not  behind  in  expedient. 
Observe  them  at  play  upon  the  grass.  One  of  their 
principal  delights  is  to  turn  “ round  about,  round 
about,”  till  they  are  unable  either  to  see  or  stand, 
until  they  are  intoxicated,  in  short ; who  have  not,  in 
childhood,  expended  their  sum-total  in  order  to  ex- 
perience the  joys  of  vertigo  on  a “merry-go-round,” 
or  the  oscillating  ecstacies  of  the  swing?  Nor  do 
childrep  monopolize  these  pleasureable  sensations. 

“When  youth  and  beauty  meet,” 

their  yearning  hearts  confess  that  no  source  of  pleasure 
charms  half  so  much  as 

‘ ‘ Chasing  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet,” 
in  the  “giddy  mazes  of  the  valse,”  or  the  enrapturing 
round-dance. 


The  longing  for  nervine  excitement  is  so  deeply 
implanted  in  our  natures,  that  it  must  be  deemed  a 
natural  appetite.  In  babyhood,  it  is  lulled  by  the 
rocked  cradle ; in  childhood,  sated  by  the  circular 
game  ; in  adolescence,  appeased  by  the  round-dance, 
and  sundry  other  devices,  to  which  I am  glad  to  see 
the  velocipede  and  the  more  recent  excitement  of 
linking  added.  But  what  is  to  afford  contentment 
to  those  of  mature  years,  to  pater  and  mateifamilias, 
when  the  cares,  burdens,  and  illnesses  of  advancing 
life  press  heavily  upon  them  1 

Can  the  toil-worn  man  forget  his  aching  weariness, 
the  studious  one,  calm  his  jaded  brain can  they 
prepare  themselves  for  slumber,  by  twirling  round  in 
imitation  of  their  sons’  spining  tops ; or  may  the 
anxious  mother  forget  what  is  due  to  matronhood,  and 
do  her  best  to  make  “ pretty  cheeses  ” before  retiring 
for  the  night,  in  order  to  break  the  fine-linked  chain 
of  petty  annoyances?  From  cradle  to  grave,  the 
restless  brain  eagerly  seek  an  occasional  change  from 
its  habitual  state,  as  if  in  order  to  charge  or  discharge 
a deficiency  or  excess  of  nervous  force.  Idappy  is 
the  man  whose  parents  have  allowed  him  suitable 
liberty  in  youth,  in  which  to  exhaust  his  then  excess 
of  vis  nervosa.  Too  much  restraint  then,  will  either 
burst  forth  in  the  waywardness  of  the  “ minister’s 
son,’’  or  the  victim  will  ultimately  evince  a dulness 
quite  incompatible  with  any  spark  of  genius. 

What  is  life?— a ceaseless  and  well-balanced  build- 
ing up  and  waste  of  substance ; excitement  followed 
by  sedation.  The  auditory  nerve  is  stimulated,  and 
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the  brain  recognizes  melodious  harmony,  or  discordant 
jar ; the  optic,  and  a beautiful  landscape,  or  a dark 
and  noisome  alley  is  seen  ; the  gustatory,  and  we  are 
reminded  of  honey,  of  tobacco,  or  of  wormwood  ; the 
olfactory  is  provoked,  and  we  “ die  of  aromatic  pain,’’ 
or  are  roused  from  lethargy  to  briskness  by  sensific 
snuff ; the  feet  are  dressed  in  new  boots,  and  the 
spirits  rise  under  the  pleasant  stimulus,  or  the  irritated 
com  elicits  a cry  of  agony.  Hunger  excites  appetite, 
we  eat,  and  the  salivary  glands  are  stimulated  to  pour 
forth  their  secretion  ; the  pulpified  food  provokes  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  swallow,  then,  in  turn,  excite- 
ment, consequent  upon  the  digestive  process,  is  set  up 
in  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  bowels  ; 
the  nutrient  part  of  the  food  next  incites  the  lacteals  to 
take  up  the  pabulum  required  to  renew  the  exhausted 
blood ; which,  after  being  revivified,  by  air  in  the  lungs, 
gives  force  and  animation  to  the  brain,  and  through 
the  nerves,  tonicity  to  the  tissues,  thus  stimulating 
and  keeping  the  powers  of  life  flowing  with 
spring-tide  vigour,  immediately  again  to  ebb  to  an 
extent  commensurate  with  the  previous  excitement. 

Should  stimulation  cease,  or  fail  to  cause  reaction, 
death  must  inevitably  result — deprive,  e.  g.,  the  body 
of  the  animating  influence  of  external  warmth,  and 
dissolution  ensues,  with  symptoms  as  if  poisoned 
by  a sedative.  Heat,  air,  bread,  and  water,  are 
some  of  the  stimulants  which  nature  demands 
for  the  continuance  of  life,  but  extraordinary  re- 
agents capable  of  raising  the  vital  energies  and 
letting  them  gently  down  again,  such  as  opium,  spirits, 
wine,  beer,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  are  sometimes  ., 
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essential  to  aid  her  operations,  especially  in  our  present 
artificial  manner  of  living. 


Of  these,  tobacco,  in  the  milder  forms  of  its 
indulgence,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  least  injurious, 
and,  therefore,  the  most  appropriate.  I conceive  this  to 
be  the  solution  of  a great  problem,  which  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  has  bewildered  every  thoughtful  mind, 
that  a practice  so  disagreeable,  at  first,  as  smoking 
and  chewing,  so  pungent  as  the  partaking  of  snuff, 
should  have  been  imitated  from  the  savages  of  America, 
and  adopted  by  every  nation  in  the  world,  despite  the 
infliction  (on  its  first  introduction)  of  fines,  imprison- 
ments, stripes,  mutilations,  excommunications,  and 
even  death  itself. 

Neither  is  the  universal  dominion  of  the  balmy  weed 
to  be  wondered  at.  Chemistry  has  said  the  best  of 
tests,  lengthened  observation  and  experience  has 
proved,  that  tobacco  can  recruit  the  overtaxed  brain, 
and  conserve  or  aid  the  repair  of  exhausted  muscle. 
Who,  then,  so  cruel  as  to  deny  the  book -worm,  the 
means  of  preserving  his  brain’s  integrity? — who  so  dead 
to  the  comfort  and  requirements  of  his  toil-worn 
brother,  often  engaged  a day  and  a half  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  no  Sunday  to  himself,  and  but  few 
holidays,  whose  hasty  and  inadequate  mastication, 
with  consequent  imperfect  digestion,  and  short  per- 
turbated  slumber,  is  unequal  to  the  just  repair  of  his 
overtaxed  and  weary  frame?  Nor  would  I withhold  the 
kindly  services,  and  beguiling  fascination  of  the  charmer 
from  the  lordly  victim  of  ennui,  whose  digestion  and 
sleep  are  unsatisfactory  from  an  opposite  cause. 
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Nor  is  the  cheering  influence  of  tobacco  followed 
by  gall  and  wormwood.  According  to  the  evidence  of 
some,  and  the  admission  of  other  authorities,  tobacco 
is  the  best,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  least  injurious- 
of  our  comforts,  because  it  produces  least  reaction. 
It  serves  to  make  an  amend  to  nature,  for  laws  out- 
raged, excitement  overdrawn,  and  satisfies  many- 
inborn  and  undefinable  cravings  which  perplex  the 
ever  yearning  soul.  Trials  are  consigned  with  his 
twist  to  the  workman’s  familiar  “ cutty,”  and  con- 
sumed— philosophy  coming  with  the  smoke,  cares 
being  cast  aside  with  the  ashes. 

Cicero  said,  “ to  live  long  it  is  necessary  to  live 
slowly.”  This  prescription  might  be  followed  by  a 
country  squire — sleep  and  rest  twelve  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  repose  one  day  in  the  seven,  and  a change 

one  month,  at  least,  in  the  year,  but there  is  the 

telegraph  boy  again ! 


C H APTER  II.. 


“ We  shall  see,  that  the  salivary  fluid  itself  exerts  an  important 
converting  power  on  the  amylaceous  components  of  the  food. 
Hence,  the  practice  of  eating  so  rapidly  that  mastication  and 
insalivation  are  insufficiently  performed,  is  extremely  injurious  ; 
and  the  prolonged  continuance  of  it  may  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  distressing  complaint  termed  dyspepsia,  or  difficulty  of  diges- 
tion. When  any  form  of  this  complaint  exists,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  efficient  reduction  of  the  food  in 
the  mouth.” 

Dr.'W.  B.  Carpenter. 


Oft  probably  cannot  do  better  than  devote  this 
chapter  to  a brief  description  of  the  digestive 
process,  dwelling  especially  upon  such  stages  of  it  as 
are  under  our  control ; in  order  that  the  reader  may 
comprehend  how  smoking  and  chewing  are  injurious 
to  health  and  stamina  in  the  young ; while  on  the 
contrary,  smoking  is  often  beneficial,  and  only  in 
exceptional  cases  hurtful  to  persons  of  mature  years. 

Suppose  abundance  of  nutritive  food  at  command, 
and  a vigorous  appetite  awaiting  it  ; for  its  proper 
digestion  and  assimilation  by  the  system,  it  is  very 
important  that  it  be  first  well  and  deliberately 
chewed,  so  that  the  aliment  may  be  finely  divided, 
pulpified,  partially  dissolved,  and  altered  ; in  short, 
to  some  extent  digested,  by  due  admixture  with 
saliva  and  mucus,  ere  it  passes  to  the  stomach. 

I 

Sound  teeth,  a cool  mouth,  abundance  of  natural 
saliva,  ample  time  for  meals,  and  no  little  patience  in 
mastication,  are  requisite  to  efficiently  accomplish 
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this  necessary  and  agreeable  stage  of  alimentation. 
As  if  to  insure  that  the  food  shall  be  well  comminuted, 
Providence  has  kindly  ordained  that  the  more  it  is 
chewed  and  moistened,  the  more  pleasant  it  becomes 
to  the  taste.  This  is  a prime  source  of  gratification 
to  those  who  leisurely  chew  their  food,  and  one  always 
observable  by  a healthy  person,  when  eating  bread, 
potatoes,  or  other  farinaceous  viands ; the  gradual 
change  from  being  tasteless,  to  sweet  and  pleasant, 
from  part  of  their  starch  being  converted  into  grape 
sugar  by  the  action  of  the  saliva.  This  is  the  first 
conversion  of  the  food — it  begins  after  a few  seconds 
mastication.  Mark,  that  ptyaline,  the  active  principle 
in  saliva  has  only  power  to  effect  this  important 
change  efficiently  when  the  saliva  is  alkaline  and 
sufficiently  plentiful. 

If  you  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  teeth  capable 
of  satisfactorily  grinding  your  food,  it  would  be  wise  to 
call  in  the  dentist’s  aid ; otherwise  the  health  will 
ultimately  suffer,  for  the  habitual  swallowing  of 
imperfectly  chewed  morsels  imposes  more  upon  the 
stomach  than  it  can  well  accomplish.  Decomposition 
of  the  coarsely  divided  gastrict  contents  will  then  be 
apt  to  occur,  with  sour  and  foetid  eructations,  causing 
further  decay  of  the  teeth,  with  the  many  other  evils 
and  discomforts  of  indigestion. 

• 

Mastication  and  insalivation  of  the  aliment  may 
be  called  buccal  or  mouth  digestion.  For  much  of 
the  fluid  portion,  holding  in  solution  the  saline, 
gummy,  saccharine,  gelatinous,  and  albuminous 
elements,  being  already  sufficiently  prepared  for 
absorption,  by  the  action  of  the  saliva,  at  once  and 
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without  further  change  passes,  through  the  coats  ot 
the  gastric  veins,  by  lateral  capillary  attraction  or 
endosmose,  and  enters  the  portal  or  liver  circulation. 
'Where  it  is  depurated,  and  further  assimilated  to  the 
nature  of  blood,  by  elaboration  of  fibrine,  fat,  sugar, 
and  red  corpuscles. 

The  remainder  of  the  ingesta  is  churned,  so  to 
speak,  for  from  one  to  five  hours,  according  to  its 
solubility,  by  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  cf 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach,  until  it  has 
become  saturated  with  gastric  juice.  About  i lb. 
of  this  fluid  is  secreted  in  24  hours.  It  contains, 
besides  hydrocloric,  or  some  other  acid,  most  pro- 
bably malic,  phosphoric,  acetic,  butyric,  or  lactic, 
salts  and  solid  matters ; a nitrogenous  principle 
allied  in  action  and  properties  to  the  ferments, 
called  pepsine.  The  pultaceous  product  resulting 
from  the  admixture  of  the  gastric  juice  with 
the  food,  is  called  chyme.  Portion  after  portion  of 
which,  when  properly  prepared,  presents  itself  at  the 
pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  which  relaxes  under 
the  recognized  stimulus,  and  the  chymous  fluid  is 
forced  by  contraction  of  the  stomach,  into  the  first 
part  of  the  small  intestines,  the  duodenum.  This 
goes  on  until  all  the  meal  has  passed  from  the 
stomach.  If  more  has  been  taken  than  is  required 
for  the  current  wants,  or  than  the  stomach  can 
dispose  of  at  one  digestive  effort — it  will  lie 
fermenting,  until  a fresh  secretion  of  gastric  juice  takes 
place,  or  it  may,  fortunately,  we  will  call  it,  be 
•ejected  by  vomiting,  or  bring  on  an  attack  of  irritative 
diarrhoea,  and  so  relieve  the  system,  after  much  pain 
and  inconvenience. 
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A third  stage,  or  as  it  might  be  called,  a third 
digestion,  takes  place  in  the  duodenum.  There  the 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  neutralized,  the  oily 
portion  of  the  pabulum,  which  hitherto,  resisted  the 
digestive  process,  is  emulsified  and  such  of  the 
farinaceous  and  albuminous  food,  as  may  have  escaped 
digestion,  from  too  hurried  mastication,  or  other 
cause,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  pancreatic 
and  intestinal  salivas.  These  two  secretions  are  alka- 
line in  reaction,  and  contain  a ferment  which  assist 
in  the  reduction — their  average  daily  quantity  has 
been  estimated  at  17  ounces.  In  the  course  of  24 
hours,  about  lbs.  of  bile  are  also  poured  into  the 
duodenum  As  most  good  housewives  know  bile  is  a 
powerful  soap.  Instead  of  containing  a fermenting 
principle,  like  the  other  secretions  I have  named,  bile 
is  thought  rather  to  be  of  service  in  preventing  the 
fermentation,  previously  set'  up,  from  going  too  far. 

1 

By  the  admixture  with  the  chyme,  of  bile,  pan- 
creatic juice,  and  the  duodenal  secretions,  the  pabulum 
becomes  separated,  by  precipitation,  into  a superior 
milky  solution,  named  chyle,  and  an  insoluble  part, 
composed  of  husks  of  grain,  fibres  of  muscle,  and 
such  portions,  if  any,  of  unmasticated  food,  as  have 
withstood  the  entire  process.  These  are  carried  forth 
from  the  body,  together  with  a residual  portion  of 
bile,  and  the  secretion  of  the  solitary  glands — glands, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  the 
blood  some  of  the  effete  material  of  the  organism.* 

*Dr.  Robert  Dick  thinks  that  tobacco  lessens  the  secretion  of 
saliva,  mucus,  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  likewise  renders  them 
thinner  and  assumes  that  tobacco  is  a fertile  source  of  dyspepsia; 
Lis  assumption  will  assuredly  be  corrert,  if  his  premises  be. 


Chyle  the  nutrient  solution  from  the  food,  is  taken 
up  by  absorbent  vessels  called  lacteals,  and  carried  to 
the  mesenteric  glands,  where  a portion  of  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  elaborated,  and  part  of 
the  albumen  converted  into  fibrine,  then  through  the 
thoracic  duct,  where  it  mixes  with,  other  white  blood 
or  lymph,  returned  from  the  different  tissues  of  the 
body  bv  the  lymphatics.  Lymph  may  be  compared  to 
drainage  from  the  body,  it  being  the  fluid  taken  up  by 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  after  the  minute  blood  vessels 
(the  capilliaries,)  have  supplied  nourishment  to  the 
different  corporeal  structures.  The  lymphatics  also 
take  up  the  effete  matter  thrown  off  by  the  ever  active 
tissues.  The  chyle  and  lymph,  passes  to  the  vena 
innominata  or  unnamed  vein,  and  through  the  great 
descending  vein,  the  conduit  of  the  blood,  from  the 
upper  half  of  the  body,  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
where,  after  mingling  with  the  blood  from  the  lower 
extremities  it  is  propelled  to  the  lungs  to  be  oxygenized 
and  become  arterial  blood,  fitted  to  renew  the  ever 
wasting  frame  of  man. 

Elaboration  of  new  blood,  from  the  material  taken 
into  the  body  as  food  is  the  end  and  aim  of  digestion  ; 
it  begins  in  the  mouth,  and  is  completed  in  the  lungs. 
Everyone,  therefore,  (more  especially  those  who  suffer 
from  indigestion)  should  be  careful  to  masticate  and 
insalivate  their  food  well,  and  afterwards  to  aerate  or 
purify  it  by  walking,  or  other  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
These  being  two  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
digestive  process,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  ones 
over  which  we  have  control— I repeat,  and  wish  to  do 
so  with  .emphasis — that  it  is  indispensable  to  individual 
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well-being  and  comfort,  that  every  one  refrain  from 
bolting  his  food,  or  wasting  his  saliva.  Also,  that  he 
aids  nature  in  her  later  operations — by  assisting 
her  efforts  to  appropriate  the  food  now  forming  part 
of  the  blood,  by  muscular  exercise,  and  burning  or 
oxygenizing  it  by  fresh  air.  He  will  thus  begin  and 
end  the  digestive  process  well.  As  the  intermediate 
stages  must  be  consentaneous  with  the  beginning 
and  the  end ; if  no  consumptive  or  other  constitu- 
tional proclivity  exist,  he  must  ere  long  digest  well, 
and  even  if  such  diathesis  be  present,  it  may  relinquish 
its  hold  in  time,  by  the  formation  of  new  and  more 
healthy  blood. 

To  understand  the  philosophy  of  a most  frequent 
cause  of  indigestion,  remember  that  a proper  quantity 
of  healthy  saliva  is  important  for  the  mutation  of  starch 
taken  as  food  into  sugar.  And  that,  together  with  the 
mucus  of  the  mouth,  saliva  is  capable  of  preparing  for 
absorption  and  assimilation  into  blood,  every  kind  of 
aliment  except  oil  and  muscular  fibre.  About  20 
ounces  of  saliva  are  secreted  daily,  containing  muci- 
lage, albumen,  12  to  15  grains  of  ptyaline,  and  nearly 
one  per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  almost  identical  with 
the  salts  in  the  blood. 

When  any  considerable  quantity  of  saliva  is  ejected, 
as  by  most  young  smokers,  the  excited  and  overtaxed 
salivary  glands  secrete  a vitiated  sub-alkaline  or  acid 
fluid,  often  deficient  in  quantity,  and,  in  so  far,  unfitted 
to  fulfil  its  share  in  preparing  the  ingesta  for  assimila- 
tion. Part  of  the  components  of  the  meal,  must  then 
remain  unchanged,  until  they  have  passed  from  the 
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stomach  into  the  duodenum,  thereby  causing  delay  in 
digestion,  loss  to  the  system,  extra  work  for  the 
pancreas  and  duodenal  glands,  and  not  unfrequently 
fermentation,  progressing  even  to  putrefaction.  Dys- 
pepsia may  in  time  become  established,  with  its 
concomitants  : flatulence,  eructations,  heartburn,  palpi- 
tation, uneasiness  about  the  the  stomach,  diarrhoea, 
langour,  headache,  dejection  of  spirits,  & c.  Crude 

blood  is  then  formed — blood  inadequate  to  preserve 
the  vital  organs  in  a state  of  health,  the  mal-assimilated 
albumenoid  fluid,  which  is  supplied  to  them  from  the 
then  incapable  blood,  cannot  renew  the  loss  by  wear 
and  waste,  for  the  new  cell  formation,  not  being 
properly  vitalized,  is  imperfect  and  worse  than  useless. 
It  becomes,  really,  so  much  foreign  matter,  cheesy  in 
appearance,  which,  after  a time,  may  be  reabsorbed, 
only  to  further  contaminate  the  already  vitiated  blood, 
and  be  once  more  deposited,  this  time,  in  young  persons, 
it  may  be,  as  miliary  tubercle,  i.e.  Consumption.  In 
those  of  mature  age,  mal-assimilation  of  food  may  cause 
emaciation,  rheumatism,  gravel,  calculi,  or  diabitis. 
Although  these  complaints  may  generally  be  traced 
to  hereditary  tendency  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
tendency  to,  is  not  synonymous  with,  disease,  and  that 
if  the  tendency  be  not  excited  into  activity,  it  may 
for  ever  remain  latent. 

Failure  of  nutrition  occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
lungs  than  in  any  other  viscus,  in  consequence  of  their 
receiving  the  newly  assimilated  blood  first;  their 
double  circulation,  and  consequently  greater  quantity 
of  blood  passing  through  them  ; their  incessant 
activity,  liability  to  congestion,  from  vicissitudes  of 
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temperature,  and  other  accidental  sources  of  irritation. 
The  succession  of  effects  from  the  cause  is  patent ; 
it  is  only  surprising  that  the  system  has  such  re- 
cuperative power  that  so  few  comparatively  succumb. 
As  the  demand  for  nourishment  becomes  less,  from 
the  frame  ceasing  to  grow,  and  the  bones  to  consoli- 
date, as  the  fire  and  activity  of  early  life  gradually 
abate ; in  short,  each  year  after  28,  the  tendency  to 
true  tubercular  exudation  in  the  lungs  decreases.  If, 
therefore,  you  have  passed  that  age,  by  two  or  more 
years,  should  feel  exhausted  with  your  work,  have  a 
poor  appetite,  and  but  imperfect  teeth,  one  pipe  after 
each  meal  (if  you  do  not  expectorate)  will  conduce  to 
your  longevity,  by  aiding  unsatisfactory  mastication, 
and  by  sustaining  and  soothing  the  over-excited  frame 
and  nervous  system. 

Many  theories  of  the  process  of  digestion  have  at 
different  times  been  propounded.  Empedocles  and 
Hippocrates  about  425  years  before  Christ  held  that 
putrification  was  the  active  agent  in  digestion.  In 
the  17  th  century,  one  class  of  physiologists  taught 
that  trituration  was  sufficient  preparation  to  enable 
the  system  to  appropriate  the  aliment.  Another,  in 
opposition  to  these  mechanical  theorists,  promulgated 
the  hypothesis  that  digestion  was  merely  fermentation . 
Then  anatomists,  not  to  be  beaten,  came  to  the  front, 
upholding  the  speculation  that  digestion  was  due  to 
nervous  action.  In  the  last  century,  Haller  and  his 
disciples  believed  that  maceration  was  the  all  im- 
portant means.  For  another  view,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  chemists  ! digestion  is  chemical  solution.  This  is 
a revived  doctrine,  being  as  old  as  the  second  century, 
when  it  was  taught  by  Galen. 
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Each  of  these  theories  possess  their  modicum  of 
truth,  and  an  adoption  of  all  the  doctrines,  except  the 
first,  will  afford  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  : how 
is  the  animal  machine  repaired  ? The  chemical  action 
of  the  gastric  and  other  juices  would  alone,  little  avail 
in  reducing  the  food  to  a suitable  state.  If  the  aliment 
were  not,  in  the  first  place,  minutely  divided  by  the 
teeth,  and  disposed  to,  or  rendered  more  susceptible 
of  solution,  by  the  different  ferments  existing  in  the 
salivary,  gastric,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  secretions, 
and  if  the  whole  process  were  not  governed  by  power- 
ful nervous  influence,  the  chemical  theory  would  have 
to  be  abandoned  as  insufficient.  The  chemist  acts 
upon  this  principle,  and  follows  nature  when  he 
pounds  down  raw  material,  before  digesting  it  for 
his  tinctures. 

In  proof  that  nervous  action  is  of  immense  import- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  food  for  our  corporeal  wants, 
anatomists  can  advance  the  fact  that  the  stomach  'is 
more  largely  furnished  with  nerves  than  any  other 
organ,  and  that  it  derives  its  supply  from  every  nervous 
source,  from  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  sympathetic 
nerve.  Hence,  the  stomach  may  be  considered  an 
organ  of  special  sense ; indeed,  none  of  the  external 
senses  are  so  important  as  hunger. 

A forcible  exhibition  of  the  imperial  sway  which  the 
brain,  through  the  medium  of  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerves,  exercises  on  the  stomach,  is  the  effect  produced 
on  the  appetite  and  digestion  by  violent  emotions, 
such  as  disappointment,  passion,  fear,  grief,  anxiety, 
pain,  and  disease,  any  of  which  will  arrest  the  secretion 
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of  saliva,  gastric,  and  duodenal  secretions,  and  con- 
sequently the  digestive  process.  On  the  contrary, 
equanimity  of  mind,  cheerfulness,  or  laughter,  have  a 
good  effect  in  promoting  digestion.  The  chief  cause 
of  the  spell  which  binds  man  to  tobacco  is  this 

equanimiy  of  mind ; injurious  to  the  youthful  aspirant 

beneficial  to  the  old  and  middle  aged. 

The  younger  an  individual,  the  more  susceptible  are 
his  nerves  to  every  kind  of  impression.  Hence,  the 
child  avoids  hot  food,  pepper,  and  mustard,  feels  the 
smart  of  pain,  or  the  taste  of  medicine,  more  acutely 
than  the  man,  who  relishes  his  meals  “ piping  hot,” 
and  well  spiced,  a taste  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
advantage  which  he  finds  from  experience  to  accrue 
from  the  use  of  condiments  in  whetting  his  appetite, 
and  warm  food  in  aiding  tardy  digestion.  Although 
he  may  be  of  the  same  weight  and  stature,  a man  at 
21  is  more  affected  by  cold,  stimulants,  or  sedatives, 
medicine,  poison,  or  starvation,  than  another  at  40  or 
50.  The  pulse  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration, 
as  it  constantly  diminishes  in  frequency  from  140  at 
birth  to  70  from  the  65th  to  75th  year.  This  decreasing 
susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  pulse, 
as  indicated  by  the  effect  of  potent  re-agents,  is  some- 
times equivalent  to  all  the  difference  between  a remedy 
and  a poison. 

Smoking  makes  the  rapid  pulse  of  youth  quicker, 
and  powerfully  affects  the  nervous  system,  causing 
giddiness,  and  more  or  less  loss  of  nervous  force, 
with  abatement  of  energy.  The  stomach  sympa- 
thises, and  vomiting  ensu'es.  An  adult  under 
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30  will  experience  the  same  sensations,  for  the 
first  few  trials;  soon  however,  he  ceases  to  feel 
uneasiness,  and  flatters  himself  that  he  has  become 
seasoned,  and  may  safely  continue  to  smoke,  but  he 
may  not  yet  do  so  with  impunity.  The  indulgence  sets 
up  an  artificial  fever — wastes  a portion  of  saliva,  which 
the  incompacted  frame  can  ill  spare — paralyses  nervous 
power — enervates  the  muscles,  a fact  recognised  by 
those  “in  training” — inclines  the  devotee  to  sit  under 
a cloud  in  a close  room,  instead  of  cheerfully  wel- 
coming the  morning  sun  in  a bracing  walk — is  a waste 
of  money,  valuable  time,  and  health — lastly,  at  that 
age,  it  is  not  at  all  required  ; it  can  supply  no  want, 
fulfil  no  end.  While  young,  surplus  time  and  energy 
might  be  more  wisely  and  more  advantageously 
employed  in  gymnastic,  or  other  exercise,  reading, 
writing,  and  good  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a person  of  middle  age, 
smoking  does  not  so  much  excite  the  pulse,  nervous 
system,  or  the  salivary  glands,  and  if  the  worry  of 
business,  anxieties  of  a family,  or  poignant  grief, 
should  overwhelm  him,  it  will  lower  the  pulse,  by 
allaying  mental  suffering.  Nature,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  anticipated  that  the  intellectual  rack  of  these 
later  ages  would  require  artificial  rest,  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  taken,  for  she  has 
provided  pancreatic  and  intestinal  salivas,  as  if,  in 
order,  to  make  amends  for  deficiency  or  depreciation 
of  mouth  saliva.  In  a growing  youth,  this  compen- 
sation, by  the  menstruum  of  the  third  for  that  of  the 
first  digestion,  is  not  altogether  an  equivalent,  for, 
although  he  may  have  replenished  his  stomach,  his 
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system,  will  nevertheless,  for  a short  time,  be  starving 
for  lack  of  the  immediate  supply  of  fuel,  afforded 
through  the  agency  of  the  salivary  digestion.  Besides, 
in  expectorating  saliva,  the  smoking  youth  is  really 
expending  what  is  equivalent  to  a portion  of  his  blood  ; 
that  secretion  containing  the  same  salts  which  compose 
the  solid  structure  of  bone,  enter  into  the  composition 
of  muscle,  and  many  other  tissues. 

If,  however,  a man  be  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
life,  a little  quickening  of  his  gradually  flagging  pulse 
will  be  useful  in  helping  to  keep  him  thin — delay  in 
his  digestion  may  also  prove  beneficial.  For  a middle 
aged  gentleman  too  frequently  continues  to  eat  the 
same  amount  of  food  as  when  still  growing,  thereby 
causing  the  stomach  to  labour  under  the  incubus  of  a 
load  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  his  body, 
which,  if  not  worked  off  by  exercise,  or  relieved  by 
occasional  diarrhoea,  tends  to  induce  gout,  kidney  or 
liver  disease,  apoplexy,  inflammations,  or  congestions. 
Indeed,  many  persons,  as  Dr.  Brinton  observes,  “ wear 
out  their  constitutions  by  the  mere  exertion  of  good 
living.”  An  attached  lover  of  tobacco  is,  rarely  how- 
ever, a gourmand,  and  not  often  a wine-bibber,  the 
nicotising  influence  of  nicotine,  and  the  narcotising 
effect  of  the  oil  of  tobacco  upon  the  brain,  and 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  benumbing,  to  some  extent, 
the  activity  of  that  organ.  This  result,  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  a growing  youth,  is  often 
beneficial  in  middle  and  advanced  life  ; moreover,  the 
connoiseur’s  penchant  for  the  weed,  will  generally  in- 
duce him  to  rise  early  from  the  table,  in  order  more 
fully  to  enjoy  its  peculiar  charms. 


Having  spoken  of  the  respiratory  process  as  a sequel 
to  the  digestive  one,  I will  conclude  this  chapter  with 
a few  words  upon  the  importance  of  fresh  air,  and  its 
influence  in  promoting  good  digestion  and  robust 
health.  Our  bodies  are  maintained  at  98  degrees  of 
temperature  chiefly  by  the  chemical  union  of  carbon 
supplied  by  the  starchy  and  oily  or  fatty  components 
of  the  food,  which  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  evolves 
warmth  or  animal  heat.  Carbon  does  so  in  the  same 
way,  the  chemical  decomposition  being  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  occurs  in  a fire  place,  where  the 
oxygen  in  the  air  of  a room,  by  uniting  with  solid 
carbon,  in  the  form  of  coal,  produces  heat.  The  red 
corpuscles  which  give  colour  to  the  blood,  being  laden 
with  carbonic  acid,  taken  up  from  expended  tissue, 
are  dark  red  in  colour ; but  upon  becoming  exposed 
to  the  current  of  freshly  inspired  air,  on  both  sides  of 
the  walls  of  six  hundred  million  air-cells,  (M.  Rochoux) 
give  off  carbonic  acid,  with  which  they  are  charged, 
and  absorb  oxygen  ; they  then  become  scarlet  in  hue, 
and  are  fitted  to  repair  the  various  tissues,  especially 
the  muscular  and  nervous  structures,  every  action  or 
thought  of  which  causes  loss  and  disintegration  of 
substance,  and  appropriation  of  a portion  of  the  red 
corpuscles  and  also  the  oxygen  of  which  they  are  the 
principal  vehicles. 

As  tobacco  smoking  arrests,  to  some  extent,  oxida- 
tion, and  consequently  causes  an  accumulation  of 
carbon  in  the  blood,  and  as  muscular  and  nervous 
tissues  cannot  be  renewed  without  a due  supply  of 
oxygen,  and  are  injured  by  excess  of  carbon,  the 
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practice  must  be  injurious  to  growth,  mental  power, 
and  physical  activity  in  youth.  For  even  if  the  as  yet 
imperfectly  developed  body  were  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  then  powerful  effects  of  tobacco,  it  would  be 
dangerous,  nay  more,  injurious  for  immature  youth  to 
lessen  in  any,  the  slightest  degree,  one  of  the  functions 
of  life,  especially  one  so  important  in  the  nicely 
balanced  economy  of  nature. 

In  those  who  are  of  mature  age,  say  30  years 
and  upwards,  who  at  the  same  time  are  over- 
worked, more  than  their  digestive  apparatus  can 
readily  renew,  a slight  arrest  in  the  combustion  of 
carbon  in  the  system  is  considered  by  some,  myself 
included,  equivalent  to  consuming  the  fire  of  life 
more  slowly,  thus  enabling  the  organisation  upon 
occasion,  to  do  what  is  required  of  it,  with  less 
material.  Smoking  in  this  case  is  economising  diges- 
tion, and  has  a sedative  effect  upon  the  brain  and 
system  ; it  prevents  excessive  wear  and  waste.  This 
effect  I have  experienced  in  my  own  person.  While 
digestion  is  good  this  aid  to  nature  is  happily  not 
required,  the  rule  therefore  is,  the  older  you  are  the 
less  risk  o f injury , and  the  more  benefit  you  are  likely 
to  receive , from  the  use  of  tobacco. 

The  great  importance  which  the  Creator  attaches  to 
changes  in  the  lungs,  on  the  character  of  the  blood,  is 
indicated  by  His  devoting  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
and  the  whole  of  the  lungs  entirely  to  it,  and  by  the 
heavy  and  too  often  fatal  penalties  which  are  attached 
to  want  of  exercise  and  pure  air.  Many  ladies,  how- 
ever, and  a great  many  smokers,  ignore  nature’s  need 
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for  fresh  air;  the  former,  by  wearing  tight  corsets,  and 
staying  much  in  the  house ; the  latter,  by  electing  to 
smoke  in  company  within  doors.  The  volume  of  air 
which  passes  through  the  lungs  has  been  estimated, 
by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  to  be — 

In  a state  of  rest,  400  cubic  feet  in  24  hours. 

„ tradesman,  600  ,,  „ 

„ labourer,  900  „ „ 

„ severe  toil,  1000  „ „ 

A sitting  room,  16  by  14  feet  and  9 feet  high,  con- 
tains 2000  cubic  feet  of  air.  If  a number  of  persons 
sit  long  in  such  a room  with  the  door  and  windows 
shut,  and  the  gas  burning,  they  must  soon  begin  to 
breathe  exhausted  air,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  slowly  poisoning  themselves  by  carbonic  acid, 
and  starving  themselves,  by  want  of  oxygen.  This  is 
setting  the  folly  of  the  creature  against  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator. 

If  a person  day  by  day  does  this  and  does  not 
take  adequate  exercise,  he  will  not  respire  air  contain- 
ing sufficient  oxygen  to  effect  the  changes  which  are 
requisite  to  encourage  good  digestion,  and  preserve 
the  organism  in  a state  of  health.  He  must  then 
suffer  the  result,  which  will  ere  long  be  shown  in  some 
form  of  the  many  physicial  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 
The  most  probable  being : in  youth,  development  of 
scrofula,  lingering  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
lungs,  which,  from  being  defective  in  quality,  will  be 
liable  to  deposite  consumptive  matter  in  the  lung 
substance  : in  middle  and  advanced  life,  gout,  rheu- 


matism,  accumulation  of  superfluous  fat  upon  the 
body,  and  around  the  vital  organs,  also  weakness  from 
loss  of  original  structure,  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
tissues  themselves,  especially  those  of  the  heart, 
blood-vessels,  liver,  kidneys,  brain.  The  substance  of 
muscle,  and  other  structures  of  less  importance  to  life, 
also  suffer  from  the  same  degeneration.  Of  the  struc- 
tures less  important  to  life,  but  very  material  to  well 
being  and  comfort,  I may  single  out  the  skin  as 
being  obvious  to  sense.  The  cuticle  in  injudi- 
cious young  smokers  is  liable  to  loose  its  beautiful 
transparency,  and  assume  a dirty,  or  rather,  dingy 
appearanee. 

Surely  I have  said  enough  on  this  subject.  I will, 
therefore,  light  a cigar,  and  taking  a little  of  my  own 
counsel,  step  out  for  an  airing. 


CHAPTER  III. 


“Surely  smoke  becomes  a kitchen  far  better  than  a dining 
chamber  ; and  yet  it  makes  a kitchen  oftentimes  in  the  inward 
parts  of  a man,  soiling  and  infecting  them  with  an  unctious 
and  oily  kind  of  soot.  ” 

King  James,  Anno  1616. 


Tobacco  leaf  contains  Ammonia,  Nicotine, 

Collidine,  Lutidine,  Picoline,  and  Pyradine  ; 

Acids  Butyric,  Valerianic,  Formic,  Lactic, 

Proprionic,  Acetic,  Carbolic,  Carbonic, 

Hydrocyanic,  Malic,  Pectic,  Ulrnic,  Citric, 

Oxalic,  Hydrochloric,  Sulphuric,  Phosphoric  ; 

To  this  list  Ave  still  might  add,  but  will  stop  at  Nitric. 

Old  Joe,  altered. 


© s an  aid  to  due  consideration  of  the  “great  tobacco 
Cgl)  question,”  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  ourselves 
in  some  degree,  acquainted  Avith  the  chemistry  of 
tobacco,  it  being  adjuvant  to  the  chapter  upon  diges- 
tion, and  corollary  to  the  Avhole  subject : most  of  my 
readers,  having  doubtless  preferred  to  beguile  their 
time  by  smoking,  snuffing,  or  shewing,  rather  than 
studying  the  effects  of  tobacco  upon  themselves  or 
neighbours.  I may  premise  that  the  chemistry  of 
tobacco  is  far  from  being  accurately  ascertained,  every 
chemist  finding  different  results.  The  products  from 
the  burning  of  tobacco  likewise  reveal  the  fact  that 
chemistry  is  not  included  among  the  exact  sciences. 
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The  second  heading  to  this  chapter  is  taken  from 
analyses  of  tobacco,  by  English,  German,  and  French 
chemists ; no  one  of  which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has 
been  laborious  or  fortunate  enough  to  find  them  all. 
It  may  be  taken  as  recognised,  however,  that  dried 
tobacco  leaf  contains — 

Nicotine  (a  liquid  alkaloid)  from  i£  to  9 per  cent. 
Nicotianine  (an  aromatic  essence)  2 to  7 grains 
per  lb. 

A Bitter  Extractive  Principle. 

A Yellow  Oil  and  some  fatty  Matter. 

Gum  and  Mucilage. 

Tannin  and  Gallic  Acid. 

Woody  Fibre. 

Salts  of  Lime,  Potash,  Magnesia,  Soda,  and 
Ammonia. 

Silica  or  Sand. 

Moisture. 

When  manufactured,  tobacco  contains,  in  addition, 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  water  added  for  manufac- 
turing puqjoses,  but  rarely  any  material  in  the  shape,  or 
with  the  intention,  of  adulteration.  100  lbs.  of  newly 
gathered  tobacco  will  only  yield  12  lbs.  of  dry  leaf,  88 
per  cent,  of  water  passing  off  in  the  process  of  drying. 
When  not  sufficiently  dried  before  testing,  the  propor- 
tions of  above  principles  will  seem  to  vary.  In  its  green 
state,  but  little  nicotine,  and  only  minute  traces  of 
nicotianine,  can  be  detected.  They  seem  to  be 
secreted,  in  certain  little  glands,  from  the  juices  of  the 
plant,  during  the  sweating  stage  of  the  curing  process. 
When  skilfully  fermented,  these  pregnant  glands  furnish 
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a superior  quality  of  nicotian ine,  and  probably  more 
nicotine.  But  when  over  manufactured,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  the  glands  burst,  and  a portion  of  their 
secretion  becomes  diffused  through  the  leaf,  and 
dissipated,  the  tobacco  becoming  less  strong  as  a 
narcotic. 

For  snuff,  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  nicotine  is 
purposely  driven  off  by  fermentation,  lest  its  excess 
should  induce  giddiness.  A considerable  amount  of 
the  satisfaction  derived  from  snuff-taking,  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  nicotianine,  and  the  titillating 
local  effects  of  the  ammonia  formed,  while  the  tobacco 
leaf  is  fermenting,  and  sometimes  also  added  to  English 
snuffs  during  manufacture.  If  tobacco  be  chewed, 
it  is  from  the  nicotine  and  the  nicotianine  that  the 
chief  pleasure  is  derived,  for  were  it  not  that  there  is 
an  extra  duty  upon  sweetened  tobacco,  lovers  of  the 
quid  would  prefer  disguising  the  taste  of  the  bitter 
extract,  the  oil,  tannin,  and  salts,  by  using  tobacco 
prepared  with  molasses. 

When  smoked,  some  altogether  new  elements  are 
formed.  Every  pipe  is  a small  still.  Smoking  is  what 
chemists  would  term  dry,  destructive,  distillation. 
Our  tobacco-smoke  distiller  is  independent,  however, 
of  most  of  the  essentials  of  ordinary  distillation*  He 
simply  applies  fire  to  his  still,  makes  a vacuum  with 
his  mouth,  thus  causing  the  products  to  flow  down- 
ward through  the  substance  he  is  operating  upon,  and 
having  taken  a small  toll  of  the  fumes  or  distillate,  he 
repeats  the  process  until  he  has  extracted  the  desired 
amount  of  gratification. 
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But  smoking  is  burning  as  well  as  distillation.  The 
smoke  from  such  of  the  tobacco  as  is  thoroughly  con- 
sumed consists  merely  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
watery  vapour  ; that  which  comes  from  the  tobacco 
at  the  near  end  of  what  is  burning  in  the  pipe  or  cigar 
is  the  specific  distillate,  which  forms  the  numerous 
products  given  at  page  28,  and  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter.  It  is  the  specific  distillate  Vhich  gives  to 
tobacco  smoke  its  superiority  over  smoke  from  cab- 
bage leaf,  cain,  and  other  substitutes  for  tobacco. 

By  the  process  of  smoking  ( SJI0KEi 


and  the  brown  watery  fluid,  which  condenses  from 
the  smoke,  in  a cool  pipe. 

As  it  will  take  least  space  to  consider  the  oil  and 
ashes,  I will  dispose  of  them  first. 


The  Ashes  consist  of  the  salts  enumerated  on  page 
24.  Dried  leaf  yields  about  16  per  cent.  This  rich- 
ness of  mineral  matter  causes  tobacco  to  be  very  ex- 
haustive to  the  land  upon  which  it  is  grown  ; indeed, 
one  of  the  tests  of  the  genuineness  of  tobacco  is  to 
estimate  the  percentage  of  ash  left  after  incineration. 
Of  the  various  leaves  which  have  at  various  times 
been  used  to  adulterate  tobacco,  only  beet  and  cab- 
bage come  near  it,  with  regard  to  the  percentage  of 
earthy  matter  which  they  contain.  It  is  the  large 
proportion  of  Nitrate  of  Potash  which  causes  tobacco 
to  keep  alight  so  well,  and  in  some  specimens  to  fiss 
or  deflagrate  in  the  pipe. 


Oil, 
Ashes  ; 


ASHES. 
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OIL. 

The  Oil  of  tobacco  comes  from  the  yellow  oil  and 
fattyr  matter,  naturally  in  tobacco,  from  what  may  be 
added  to  it  to  prevent  it  adhering  when  manufactured 
into  roll,  and  from  a fixed  oil,  resulting  from  combus- 
tion of  the  nicotianine.  It  is  intensely  acrid,  in  conse- 
quence of  containing  much  of  the  nicotine  and  bitter 
extractive  principle  dissolved  in  it.  This  bitter 
extractive  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  sickness  and 
vomiting  which  is  so  troublesome  for  the  first 
five  or  six  smokes  to  the  novitiate.  It  blackens 
the  teeth,  and  increases  the  flow  of  saliva, 
but  we  may  well  forgive  it  these  effects,  in 
consideration  of  the  valuable  safeguard  which  its 
strong,  disagreeable  taste  affords  in  preventing  begin- 
ners suffering  from  nicotism.  The  initiated  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  oil  of  tobacco,  it  being  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  pipe  becoming  foul.  The  oil  ought 
never  to  enter  the  mouth,  being  powerfully  narcotic  ; 
indeed,  so  soon  as  the  smoke  begins  to  come  hot, 
gurgling,  and  heady,  the  meerschaum  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  or  the  clay  pipe  thrown  away, 
as  further  smoking  with  them  may  cause  nervousness, 
and  perhaps  intermittent  action  of  the  heart. 
It  is  different  from  the  watery  fluid  which  is  drawn 
into  the  mouth,  from  every  pipeful  of  wet  tobacco, 
especially  when  smoking  an  old,  short,  hard  sweet  (?) 
pipe  (see  Watery  Vapour,  page  37). 

The  oil  is  absorbed  by  the  bowl  and  neck  of  a meer- 
schaum, to  which  it  imparts  the  rich  creamy  colour 
first  observed,  when  smoking  a new  meerschaum,  after 
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further  smoking  the  nicotine  dissolved  in  the  oil,  on 
becoming  oxidised,  gives  the  beautiful  burnt  sienna 
hue  so  highly  prized  by  enthusiastic  lovers  of  the 
weed.  The  oil  may  be  observed,  in  minute  globules, 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  bowl  and  neck,  in  a good 
specimen  of  thin  meerschaum,  after  smoking  caven- 
dish, or  other  dark  leaf  tobacco ; indeed,  it  makes 
itself  only  too  visible,  for  the  fingers  will  at  the  same 
time  become  soiled  with  it.  A Hookah,  or  a new  soft 
churchwarden,”  from  Broseley,  in  Shropshire,  are, 
however,  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a soothing 
smoke,  and  avoiding  the  strong  taste  and  narcotising 
effects  of  the  oil,  with  its  dissolved  nicotine. 


SMOKE. 

Tobacco  Smoke,  with  which  man  delights  to  regale 
his  nostrils  and  palate,  is  our  best  known  sedative. 
It  consists  of  the  following  products: — 

Nicotine. 

Empyreumatic  Vapour. 

Do.  Resin  and  Oil. 

Ammonia. 

Oxygen  and  Nitrogen. 

Carbon  or  Soot. 

Carbolic  Acid,  and  Butyric  Acid. 
Carbonic  Acid  and  Carbonic  Oxide. 

Acetic  Acid,  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 

Carbruetted  Hydrogen  or  Fire  Damp. 
Creosote.  Paraffin. 

Watery  Vapour. 
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Nicotine  is  an  alkaloid  base  ; it  is  found  in  manu- 
factured tobacco  in  combination  with  malic  or  other 
acid ; when  isolated,  it  is  a colourless  fluid,  but  after 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  oxidised,  and  assumes 
a beautiful  red  brown  hue  as  seen  in  good  meer- 
schaum ; uncertain  brown  in  immitative  meerschaum, 
or  in  German  meerschaum  pipes  of  the  ist,  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  or  5th  mass.  In  clay  it  is  black. 

Nicotine  is  one  of  the  strongest  poisons  in  existence ; 
three  drops,  when  pure , being  probably  sufficient  to 
kill  any  man  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  chewing.  But 
a great  deal  too  much  has  been  made  of  this  fact. 
Innumerable  dogs,  cats,  guinea-pigs,  &c.,  have  been 
sacrificed  to  prove  its  potency,  and  an  anti-tobacco 
lecturer  will  occasionally  make  a would-be  telling 
speech  out  of  it,  gravely  informing  his  hearers  that, 
in  smoking  half-an- ounce  of  tobacco,  8 drops  of 
nicotine,  (a  very  poisonous  quantity)  are  taken  into 
the  mouth  and  system  ! Thus,  attempting  to  establish 
too  much ; for  many  of  his  audiences  daily  prove  the 
contrary.  They  bought  the  quantity  named,  in  the 
morning — will  finish  it,  and  more  perhaps,  ere  going 
to  bed— having  done  so  often  before,  they  do  not 
believe  what  they  have  heard,  and  consequently  are 
not  converted. 

'ihe  fact  is,  much  of  the  nicotine  never  reaches  the 
mouth.  Part  of  it  is  burnt,  part  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere  from  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  or  the  end  of 
the  cigar  between  the  whiffs,  and  a considerable  per- 
centage, dissolved  in  the  watery  fluid  and  oil,  is  absorbed 
by  the  pipe,  or  thrown  away  with  the  cigar  stump. 
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A great  deal  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  smoker’s 
style  of  taking  his  indulgence,  and  whether  he  use 
mild  cigars  and  throws  away  much  of  the  stump, 
smoke  the  mildest  tobacco  in  a soft  churchwarden,  or 
prefers  black  twist  and  a cutty;  but  if  the  reader  refer 
to  table  on  page  33,  and  deduct  40  per  cent,  as  dissi- 
pated and  absorbed  from  the  nicotine  there  given,  he 
will  not  be  far  from  the  mark.  Of  the  60  per  cent, 
which  remains,  and  which  comes  into  the  mouth  in 
the  smoke,  95  to  98  per  cent,  is  again  puffed  away. 
Besides,  a portion  of  what  is  absorbed  has  probably 
become  weakened  by  the  acid  mucus  of  the  mouth. 
If  the  smoker  expectorate,  another  attenuation  of  the 
nicotine  is  thereby  effected,  bub  if  the  pipe  be  kept 
clean,  and  no  oil  or  watery  extract  be  permitted  to 
run  along  the  tube  into  the  mouth,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  sputation.  If  it  be  proper  to  smoke  at 
all,  the  nicotine  will  be  sufficiently  reduced. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Ziese,  in  1843,  and 
of  Vohl  and  Euplenburg,  recorded  in  1872,  nicotine 
is  destroyed  during  the  combustion  of  tobacco,  and 
pyradine  or  picoline,  less  active  principles,  take  its 
place,  but,  according  to  an  essay  published  in  Decem- 
ber, 1872.  by  Dr.  Heubel,  nicotine  is  present,  and  in 
an  appreciable  quantity  in  tobacco  smoke.  Of  this 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  nicotine  is  not  destroyed 
until  482  degrees  of  temperature  is  reached;  and  con- 
sequently, in  smoking,  it  passes  off  as  distillate  or 
smoke,  and  only  in  the  case  of  old  ladies  who  are 
partial  to  putting  their  pipe  into  the  fire  for  a good 
light  and  a hot  smoke,  is  it  decomposed  in  any  con- 
siderable proportion. 


Up  to  the  present  time,  no  well  authenticated 
instance  is  on  record  of  tobacco  having  directly  caused 
the  death  of  a devotee  of  the  pipe  or  cigar,  unless  in 
early  youth,  and  that  only  indirectly;  besides,  nicotine 
is  one  of  the  most  evanescent  of  toxic  agents ; hence, 
what  is  absorbed,  is  eliminated  so  quickly  from  the 
body,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  do  any,  or  much  harm, 
even  when  a “ black  cutty  ” is  the  effective  agent  of 
its  introduction  into  the  mouth  and  system. 

jS’icotine  being  the  most  active  principle  in  tobacco, 
a table  shewing  its  percentage  in  the  kinds  of  tobacco 
commonly  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  would  be  an 
important  guide  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  avoid 
feeling  the  effects  of  it  in  excess.  But  such  a synopsis 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  made,  for  the  weather,  soil, 
kind  of  manure,  and  success  in  curing  will  influence  its 
properties,  also,  strong , medium , or  mild  tobacco  may 
be  obtained  from  the  same  plant,  by  succouring,  i.e. 
by  regulating  the  number  and  size  of  the  leaves,  or 
by  harvesting  them  at  3 different  times,  viz.,  by  pluck- 
ing the  lower  leaves  first,  then  in  8 days  the  middle, 
and  in  other  10  days  the  top  ones. 

Besides,  the  manufacturer,  when  possessed  of  culti- 
vated taste  and  experience,  judiciously  blends  different 
varieties  of  leaf,  in  preparing  his  commodity  for  the 
market,  and  thus  supplies  the  consumer  with  an 
article  of  modified  strength,  and  of  fuller  and  finer 
fragrance  than  he  could  produce  from  leaf  of  one 
country  or  one  growth  only.  Again,  the  manufacturer 
will  be  influenced,  to  some  extent,  by  the  state  of  the 
markets,  and  quality  of  the  growths  of  an  year,  in 
selecting  the  material  from  which  to  furnish  the  par- 
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ticular  kind  of  tobacco  in  demand,  his  art  being  equal  to 
making  amends  for  deficiencies  or  failure  in  the  supply. 

Bear  in  mind  then,  that  circumstances,  or  the 
fabricator’s  skill,  may  cause  a change  in  the  selection 
of  the  raw  produce,  that  the  treatment  which  the 
same  leaf  undergoes  in  different  manufacturers’  hands 
may  cause  as  great  a change  in  the  finished  article  as 
there  would  be  had  one  used  Virginia  and  another 
German  leaf,  and  that  the  following  table  is  only 
approximate  as  an  index  to  the  percentage  of 
nicotine,  and  the  kind  of  tobacco  into  which  each 
growth  is  manufactured. 

It  will  assist  this  attempt  at  tabulating  the  relative 
strength  of  different  kinds  of  manufactured  tobaccos 
if  the  reader  will  remember  that  the  largest,  thickest, 
and  darkest  leaves  contain  most  nicotine,  and  are  chiefly 
used  for  cake  and  roll  tobacco ; that  the  fancy  mixtures 
of  manufacturers,  when  dry,  and  not  mixed  with  much 
thick  dark  leaf,  are  the  best ; and  that  shag,  especially 
when  wet,  is  probably  the  “ worst  smoke”  a man  can 
try,  and  if  surpassed,  only  so  by  a black  Dutch  or 
strong  German  cigar.  1 speak  strongly  about  shag  in 
consequence  of  it  forming,  during  its  easy  combustion, 
so  much  ammonia.  With  regard  to  Dutch  or  German 
cigars,  tastes  and  means  vary.  Those  who  smoke  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  nicotine  and  oil  will  prefer 
strong,  heady  tobacco,  as  it  costs  less,  and  is  more 
capable  of  satiating  their  craving ; it  also  saves  time. 
Those  who  prefer  bouquet  and  prolonged  enjoyment  to 
semi-intoxication  will  select  Havana  or  other  fine 
flavoured  mild  tobacco  for  the  sake  of  the  nicotianine 
which  they  contain. 
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Name  ok  Leaf. 

Per  Cent- 
age  of 
Nicotine. 

Manufactured  into 

“Virginia, 
Strong  kind  .. 

7 

Cavendish,  Negrohead,  Black 
and  Brown  Twists. 

•VIRGINIA,  mild 

4 

Returns,  Brown  Twist,  Mixtures, 
Bird's-eye,  Shag  ; Snuff. 

“Kentucky  and 
! “Missouri 

« 

6 

Cavendish,  Brown  Twists,  as  Pig- 
tail, Bogie,  Alloa,  Bristol  Bird’s 
Eye,  Returns,  and  Shag. 

“Connecticut. 

6 

For  fortifying  milder  Tobaccos. 

“Ohio 

o 

Bird’s-eye,  brown  twists,  fancy 
mixtures. 

“Marylan  n 

2 

Maryland  Cut,  Short  Cut  or  Re- 
turns, fancy  mixtures. 

French 

4- 

O 

V£> 

Tobacco  and  Cigars  by  the  French 
Government,  mixed  with  Ken- 

Alsace 

n 

J 

tucky,  Maryland,  and  Havan- 
nah;  Snuff,  with  Virginia. 

Dutch 

6 

Commonest  Cigars,  Cheroots, 
K’naster,  and  moist  sour  snuff. 

German 

4 

Cigars,  K’naster,  smokingmixtures 

Amersfoort.... 

5 

Cigars  and  Snuff. 

*Cuba,*Havan- 
nah,  “Manilla 
Jerome, Colum- 
bian.orVARiNAS 

2 to  3 

Cigars  and  Cheroots,  Varinas 
tobacco,  fancy  mixtures,  to  give 
them  a character. 

Java  & Japan 

2 to  3 

Cigars,  mixtures,  mild,  moist 
Shag,  substitutes. 

Latakia 

2 

Latakia,  flavoured  mixtures 

Turkey, Greek 
Shiraz,  East 
Indian,  Lynch- 
burgh.Parag’y 

I to  2 

Turkey,  Persian,  K’naster,  Var- 
inas, Light  coloured  fancy 
mixtures,  used  as  substitutes  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

These  :ire  manufacturer's  staple  growth 

C 
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Nicotianitie  is  a concrete,  volatile  oil.  It  is  of  much 
importance  to  the  connoisseur,  for  tobacco  is  esteemed 
the  more  fully  it  possesses  the  aromatic  flavour  of  this 
tobacco-camphor,  and  is  comparatively  free  from  nico- 
tine. Tobaccos  containing  much  of  this  essence  are 
very  fragrant ; generally  afford  a cool,  soothing  smoke; 
and  rarely  contain  a large  per-centage  of  nicotine.  It 
is  the  principal  cause  of  sneezing,  when  tobacco  is 
taken  as  snuff;  hence  fine  flavoured  tobacco,  like 
Havannah  in  powder,  will  make  a person  sneeze  who 
has  long  been  accustomed  to  Kendal  Brown.  During 
combustion  nicotianine  is  resolved  into  empyreumatic 
vapour  and  a fixed  oil. 

Empyreumatic  Vapour  has  much  for  which  to  answer 
to  the  ladies  ; its  odour,  particularly  that  from  yester- 
day’s cigar,  being  the  reverse  of  agreeable.  It  not 
only  adheres  with  great  tenacity  to  window  curtains, 
anti-macassars,  woollen  clothes.  &c.,  but,  more  out- 
rageous still,  it  has  done  much  to  abolish  the  good 
old-fashioned  practice  of  kissing,  in  consequence  of 
the  objectionable  smell  which  it  imparts  to  the  breath. 
The  principal  charm,  the  fragrance  of  fine  tobacco  or 
a choice  cigar  is  derived  from  the  empyreumatic 
vapour,  which  yields  to  the  cognisant,  that  etherial 
enchantment  which  he  only  can  appreciate,  and  which 
he  deems  more  attractive  and  fascinating  than  those 
derivable  from  either  rare  wine  or  most  recherche'  food. 
Those  who  snuff  or  chew  escape  or  lose  the  pene- 
trating effect  of  the  empyreumatic  vapour. 

T^he  Empyreumatic  Resin , when  condensed,  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  the  consistence  of  treacle : 
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as  it  carries  over  with  it  some  of  the  nicotine  and  other 
principles  in  the  smoke,  it  has  the  odour  and  taste  of 
tobacco.  From  its  readiness  to  condense  and  agglom- 
erate its  consistence  in  that  state,  it  seems  to  be,  along 
with  the  oil  of  tobacco,  the  principal  cause  of  pipe- 
fouling.  In  roll  tobacco,  the  oil  used  in  manufacture 
appears  to  fix  a portion  of  empyreumatic  resin,  as 
but  little  of  it  is  found  in  their  smoke,  compared  to 
that  from  dry  and  light-coloured  tobacco.  Some 
volatile  oil  also  passes  over  with  the  resin,  and  assists 
in  keeping  it  more  fluid. 

The  Ammonia  excites  a flow  of  saliva,  succeeded 
by  heat  and  dryness  in  the  mouth,  and  sense  of  burn- 
ing in  the  fauces.  When  much  is  taken  into  the 
system,  it  is  said  to  produce  indigestion,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  render  the  blood  thin  and  less  red,  from 
its  action  upon  the  fibrine  and  red  corpuscles,  thereby 
interfering  with  the  healthy  action  of  the  heart,  and 
causing  palpitation.  It  is,  moreover,  believed  to  sup- 
press the  secretion  of  bile ; if  this  were  really  so,  it 
might  be  blameable  for  the  sallowness  and  palor  of 
many  smokers.  Opposed  to  these  theories,  I have 
observed  that  persons  who  are  constantly  inhaling  am- 
monia, e.g.,  grooms  and  their  families,  who  live  above 
stables,  are  not  remarkable  either  for  want  of  colour 
or  indigestion.  Both  raw  and  manufactured  tobacco 
contain  ammonia,  which  is  developed  during  fermen- 
tation, but  a still  greater  quantity  is  formed  during 
combustion,  when  a light  coloured  and  dry  tobacco  is 
smoked  too  quickly,  hence  the  evil  reputatation  which 
shag  and  fine  cut  turkey  tobacco  have  acquired 
as  *•  hot  smokes.” 
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The  Carbon  or  Soot  is  said  to  irritate  the  mouth, 
tonsils,  and  fauces,  and  is  blamed  as  being  the  chief 
cause  of  the  “smoker’s  sore-throat”  of  the  late  Sir 
G.  D.  Gibb,  in  those  persons  who  indulge  too  freely  ; 
this  is  especially  felt  during  cold,  damp  weather,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  relaxing  effects  of  the  latter,  but  prin- 
cipally, I have  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  such  weather 
encouraging  smoking  within  doors.  The  carbon  creates 
a copious  secretion  of  mucus,  which  it.  discolours,  and 
which  is  coughed  up,  of  a dark  coaly  appearance, 
on  rising  in  the  morning  (Richardson).  It  passes  into 
the  mouth  in  minute  particles,  floating  in  the  current 
of  watery  vapour ; together,  they  form  the  blue  circling 
eddies,  a careful  observance  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  an  ideal  smoker  who  indulges  his  taste 
with  art  and  leisure. 

Carbojiic  Acid  is  the  gas  which  causes  champagne 
to  be  so  pungent  to  the  palate  and  so  suddenly 
“heady.”  Being  a sedative,  carbonic  acid  arrests  the 
action  of  the  brain,  to  which  it  affords  a temporary 
rest.  Its  effects  are  more  fugitive  than  any  other 
principle  in  tobacco.  Richardson  says  that : “ The 
sleepiness,  headache,  and  lassitude  which  follow  pro- 
longed inhalation  of  smoke  are  largely  due  to  carbonic 
acid.”  As  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  consist  of, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen — four  ultimate 
elements  which  compose  98J  per  cent,  of  the  human 
body— and  as  they  are  largely  absorbed  into  the  sys- 
tem from  the  smoke,  they  will  not  only  be  conservative 
of  waste,  but  may,  in  some  degree,  serve  for  aliment 
when  food  is  not  well  assimilated,  deficient,  or  wanting. 
Indeed,  much  trustworthy  evidence  is  on  record  of 
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men  being  preserved  from  death  by  starvation  through 
the  use  of  tobacco,  especially  if  chewed  and  swallowed, 
for  then  most  of  the  mineral  material  of  the  body  are 
superadded,  and  will  assist  in  prolonging  life. 


Oxygen , Nitrogen,  and  Butyric  Acid  being  useful  in 
the  animal  economy,  and  in  no  way  injurious,  they 
will  be  of  service,  as  aliment,  rather  than  otherwise, 
and  need  not  be  further  considered  here. 

Carbonic  Oxide,  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Sulphuretted  and 
Carburetted  Hydrogen,  and  Paraffin,  are  generated  only 
in  minute  quantities,  and  consequently  are  almost 
innocuous,  at  least  where  there  is  free  access  of  air — 
they  do,  however,  add  a trifle  to  the  piquancy  of 
tobacco  smoke. 

Creosote , Acetic,  and  Carbolic  Acids , are  antiseptic, 
anti-contagious,  and  disinfectant,  they  will,  therefore, 
cause  tobacco  smoke  to  be  a useful  disinfectant. 
This  view  of  smoking,  as  beneficial,  I will  advert  to 
in  a future  chapter. 

Watery  Vapour  is  important  as  a vehicle  and  as 
a solvent  of  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  smoke. 
By  reducing  it  from  the  state  of  steam  they  may  be  all 
gathered  in  solution,  suspension,  or  discrete,  as  the 
resin  and  oil.  The  easiest  mode  of  collecting  an 
aqueous  preparation  of  tobacco  smoke  is  to  procure  a 
small  hookah,  and  smoke  it  slowly,  without  any  water 
in  it.  The  cool  sides  of  the  glass  will  condense  a 
portion  of  the  steam,  which  will  collect  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb.  As  you  must  smoke  nearly  a dozen  pipes, 
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ere  any  oil  of  tobacco  leaves  the  bowl,  if  made  ot 
porous  material,  it  is  apparent  that  the  red-brown 
liquid,  which  will  soon  be  seen  in  the  bulb,  is  con- 
densed from  the  smoke 

Those  who  are  curious  about  the  empyreumatic 
resin,  may  observe  it  studded  over  the  surface  of  the 
glass  in  minute  globules,  which,  after  pouring  off  the 
liquid,  can  be  dissolved  out  with  spirit  of  wine.  More 
or  less  of  this  aqueous  reduction  of  smoke  will  be 
formed,  according  to  extent  of  surface  and  thinness  of 
the  glass  bulb,  length  and  fineness  of  the  tube  which 
enters  it,  and  dampness  and  kind  of  tobacco  operated 
upon;  e.g.,  from  a pipeful  each,  of  shag,  returns,  bird’s- 
eye,  Turkey,  manufacturers’  mixture,  dry,  I collected 
3 drops ; from  the  same,  when  moist,  as  purchased,  6 
to  8 drops;  while  from  black-twist,  recently  manu- 
factured, I found  as  much  as  14  drops  of  condensed 
steam,  charged  with  nicotine,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid, 
and  oxide,  holding  tears  of  empyreumatic  oil  and 
resin  in  suspension.  This  gives  some  idea  of  what  a 
strong  smoke  black-twist  must  be,  from  a close- 
grained,  short,  well  used  pipe. 

From  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  active  ingredients 
in  the  smoke  may,  by  this  manner  of  condensing  the 
vapour,  be  arrested  in  their  transit  to  the  mouth, 
leaving  the  remainder  so  dry,  and  free  from  nico- 
tine, ammonia,  empyreumatic  resin,  and  oil,  &c  , that 
a nervous  or  bilious  person  may,  by  means  of  a 
hookah,  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a cool  and  soothing 
smoke  without  fear  of  harm,  or  desire  to  expec- 
torate. For  the  drier-  and  cooler  the  smoke,  the  less 
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of  these  constituents  will  be  conveyed  to  the  mouth, 
and  also  a much  smaller  proportion  absorbed  during 
their  brief  detention  there.  When  distilled  or  rose- 
water is  put  into  the  hookah,  the  elements  of  the 
smoke  are  dissolved  in  it  in  much  larger  proportion, 
but  the  “ hubble  bubble”  is  unpleasant  to  a sensitive 
organism,  and  the  toil  of  smoking,  and  keeping  an 
English  made  hookah  right,  is  more  akin  to  punish- 
ment than  pleasure. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  for  February  17,  1872. 
page  193,  says  “the  fact  that  stronger  tobacco  can  be 
smoked  in  cigars  than  in  the  pipe  is  explained  by  the 
greater  proportion  of  volatile  bases  present  in  the  smoke 
of  the  pipe,  especially  pyridine.”  If  this  be  so,  it  must 
be  in  consequence  of  cigars  being  dryer  than  most 
tobacco  ; from  the  burning  part  being  more  exposed, 
hence,  more  of  the  smoke  escaping  into  the  air ; and 
from  part  of  the  products  escaping  through  the  porous 
wrapper  of  the  cigar  while  smoking.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  cigar  exerts  a stronger  influence  upon  the 
system  than  the  pipe.  This  is  to  be  expected,  as  the 
nicotine,  oil,  and  resin  of  tobacco,  gradually  advance 
to  the  mouth  of  the  smoker,  as  the  cigar  consumes, 
until  they  are  sucked  into  the  mouth,  if  the  end  be 
not  thrown  away,  ere  it  becomes  hot ; whereas,  a pipe 
of  porous  material  will  absorb  them.  Those  who 
feel  their  throat,  mouth,  and  nervous  system  affected, 
after  smoking  cigars,  should  use  them  in  moderation, 
and  only  the  very  mildest  that  they  can  procure. 


C IT  AFTER  I V. 


“1  he  use  of  tobacco,  in  smoking,  is  hurtful  to  young  persons 
who  have  scarcely  attained  their  full  development,  and  still  more 
so  to  children.  The  enormous  quantity  of  saliva  which  it  causes 
them  to  secrete  and  waste,  cannot  but  act  injuriously  upon  the 
great  functions  of  the  economy.  Young  smokers  are,  in  general, 
pale  and  thin,  and  the  process  of  nutrition  is  not  carried  on 
■amongst  them  with  full  effect  ; this  is  the  more  evident,  since 
habitues  usually  indulge  the  practice  under  circumstances  very 
injurious  to  their  health.” 

Dr.  13.  A.  Morel. 


furf  believe  that  I would  not  be  much  in  error  were 
‘■A  I to  sanction  indulgence  in  tobacco,  to  the  youug 
lord  who  has  nothing  to  do,  and  too  much  time  on 
his  hands  in  which  to  do  it ; to  those  who  are  too 
hard-worked  physically  or  mentally,  I readily  allow  it, 
and  recommend  its  use  to  all  classes  when  advancing 
in  years,  and  unable  to  realize  the  more  active  joys 
of  youth.  But  there  are  other  smokers,  in  a 
crusade  against  whom  I could  heartily  unite  with 
my  anti-tobacco  friends.  First  and  most  objection- 
able are  child  smokers.  When  I see  a boyish 
unfurnished  face,  sucking  a cigar  or  “ clay,”  I feel 
strongly  tempted  to  lift  my  umbrella,  and  smite 
the  scathing  fire  from  the  juvenile  mouth.  1 can  only 
feel  pity  for  the  would-be  man,  strutting  aloug  with 
one  eye  upon  his  elders  soliciting  admiration,  and  the 
other  cast  in  contempt  upon  any  young  companion, 
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who  more  fortunate,  or  more  honest  than  himself, 
<!oes  not  possess  the  coin,  with  which  to  purchase 
a “ penny  Pickwick  ” or  pipe  of  shag. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  about  2,000,000  boys 
and  young  men,  who  smoke  for  no  other  reason,  that 
I can  see,  than  that  men  do  so  ; the  principal  ambi- 
tion of  not  a few  being  to  emulate  each  other,  in 
lighting  one  cigar  at  the  end  of  that  preceding,  or  in 
producing  an  even,  equal  colour  upon  their  idolized 
meerschaums.  Like  Charles  Lamb,  they  will  toil  to 
accomplish  this,  “as  some  men  toil  after  virtue.” 
If  these  young  men  would  but  “toil  after  virtue” 
•“with  half  the  zeal  ” they  devote  to  their  meerschaums, 
there  would  be  more  of  it  extant.  With  minds,  too 
buoyant  to  have  known  deep-rooted  and  abiding 
grief,  too  young  and  elastic  to  have  experienced  much 
prostration,  from  over  arduous  labour — they  cannot 
claim  that  they  need  the  soothing  influence  of  tobacco, 
to  enable  their  active  digestive  powers  sufficiently  to 
renew  tissues,  which  they  have  taken  no  exercise 
to  exhaust,  and  brains  which  if  dull — only  from 
want  of  use. 

The  proper  place  for  boys  and  young  men  is  certainly 
not  the  cloudy  and  mephitic  air  of  the  smoking  room. 
If  they  would  worthily  fulfil  what  will  be  expected  of 
them  as  England’s  hope  and  future  strength,  they 
ought,  during  their  leisure  moments,  to  be  either 
bracing  their  frames  by  healthful  exercise  amidst  the 
beauties  of  nature,  or  improving  their  minds  by  study- 
ing their  mother  tongue,  German,  French,  History, 
Natural  and  Physical  Science,  &c. 
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At  2 1 years  of  age,  the  soul  neither  yearns  for,  nor 
needs  the  repose  which  slumbers  in  tobacco-leaf:  if 
not  estranged  by  adverse  example,  it  would  rather 
pant  for  action.  The  young  man  who  hopes  for  pre- 
ferment, and  wishes  to  “bend  circumstances,”  must 
refrain  from  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  his  smoking 
companions.  Let  him  take  a good  aim  at  perfection, 
and  he  will  be  certain  to  come  much  nearer  it  than  if 
he  had  no  object  in  view.  As  an  occasional  stimulus  to 
effort,  he  might  from  time  to  time,  repeat  some  such 
resolve  as  the  following,  composed  during  my  boyish 
days,  when  hope  was  high  — 


No  middle  path  for  me,  my  soul  doth  crave 
A laurel  wreath  to  crown  me,  or  the  grave 
May  have  my  body,  for  the  worms  a prey  ; 

The  ardent  spirit  then  will  soar  away. 

I cannot  brook  to  glide  unknown  through  life, 

See  other  travellers 'pass  me  in  the  strife, 

Who  stood  at  first  in  an  inferior  place, 

Or  started  later  in  life’s  fitful  race. 

“ Still  persevere  ! ” my  watchword  shall  be  here, 

“ Never  give  up,”  still  onward  persevere, 

I’ll  sternly  shun  soft  ease  ; wait,  watch,  and  toil, 
Rise  with  the  dawning  sun,  and  burn  the  midnight  oil. 

* * -ft'*#*** 


Ambition,  as  set  forth  in  these  verses,  may  be  too 
lofty ; for  it  may  be  well  for  the  adolescent’s  health, 
that  he  come  short  of  it  somewhat : but  if  a young 
man  do  his  best,  according  to  his  strength  and  op- 
portunities, to  act  up  to  such  sentiments  until  he 
attain  h's  40th  year,  he  will  have  little  of  which  to 
complain.  He  may  lay  claim  to  wisdom,  will  then  be 
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in  a position  to  take  the  world  more  easily,  to  relax 
himself,  smoke  his  cigar,  and  enjoy  it  without  fear. 
For  he  who  does  not  begin  to  smoke,  or  feast,  or 
drink,  until  middle  life,  is  rarely  overcome  by  these 
habits,  and  seldom  or  never,  altogether  enslaved  by 

them.  Material  satisfaction  will  then  be  his  pleasant 
portion  in  each  daily  and  annual  retrospect,  and  a 
rare  fund  of  agreeable  reminiscences,  together  with  a 
plenteous  store  of  mental  food,  accumulated  for  his 

\ future  gratulation,  when  whiffing  his  quiet  pipe  during 
the  later  decades  of  life. 

Instead  of  lazily  dreaming  over  a cigar,  young  men 
should  be  “ up  and  doing,”  endeavouring  to  remedy 
deficiencies  in  education,  the  result  of  neglected 
lessons  and  truant  days  from  school.  Life  is  short 
opportunity  may  come  but  once  ; if  it  be  not  seized 

then,  it  may  for  ever  elude  the  most  eager  grasp.  If 
our  beloved  country  is  to  escape  the  dire  humiliation 
which  recently  surprised  the  French  people,  and  if  it 
is  to  continue  to  sustain  a foremost  rank  amongst 
nations,  its  youth  must  forswear  the  indulgencies  into 
which  too  many  recklessly  plunge — gratifications  only 
becoming  age — and  omit  no  opportunity  of  invigorat- 
ing body  and  mind,  that  they  may  be  ever  ready  for 
“ life’s  duty,”  lest  one  day  some  hostile  nation  should 
hurl  confederated  legions  upon  our  sacred  isle,  and 
find  Britain  but  a name,  and  her  sons  degenerate. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  before  30  years  of  age,  is  un- 
necessary ; before  25,  injurious — injurious  to  mental 
energy,  nerve-force,  digestion,  healthy  blood  and  cell- 
formation,  muscular  development,  and  normal  stature. 
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Height  depends  upon  the  skeleton,  especially  the  long 
hones  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  spine — none 
of  which  are  fully  ossified  until  25  years  of  age,  and 
many  persons  reach  30  before  all  their  bony  fabric  is 
consolidated. 

Every  man  of  30,  not  debarred  by  idiosyncrasy,  may 
enjoy,  and  be  the  better  for  tobacco,  if  rightly  and 
temperately  used,  but  he  should  elect,  rather  to  reserve 
it  as  the  comfort  of  age,  than  cherish  it  as  a present 
luxury.  When  the  body  begins  to  lack  its  wonted 
elasticity,  and  the  mind  its  pristine  ardour — when  the 
arena  of  active  enjoyments  becomes  contracted,  and 
the  mind  knows  increasing  pleasure  from  dwelling  in 
reverie  upon  the  past,  then  is  tobacco  most  advan- 
tageous— as  an  amusing  employment,  a pleasant 
calmative,  and  an  aid  to  reflection.  A pipe  never 
looks  so  well  as  in  the  hand  of  age,  and  I confess  it  is 
more  suitable  to  that  period  of  life  than  the  snuff-box. 
1 1 employs  much  more  time,  and  enables  the  patriarch 
to  whiffle,  and  wile,  and  dream  away  many  an  other- 
wise lonely  hour.  My  own  father,  after  being  satisfied 
with  snuff  for  55  years,  judiciously  added  smoking  to 
his  octogenarian  comforts ; and  very  useful  it  proved 
in  helping  to  fill  up  his  time,  and  bring  rest  to  a mind 
which  nature  or  snuff,  or  both,  had  rendered  more  and 
more  active,  as  its  tenement  declined  and  became 
more  feeble. 

That  tobacco  is  not  required,  and  should  never  be 
indulged  in,  till  the  constitution  has  attained  maturity, 
is  an  axiom  which  cannot  be  too  soon  accepted,  es- 
pecially by  the  “ young  men  of  the  period.”  It  has 
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been  well  established  by  hundreds  of  careful  observers, 
emphatically  so  by  anti-tobacconists,  who  were  called 
into  existence,  and  now  only  survive  as  a society,  by 
the  infraction  of  this  doctrine,  through  the  abuse 
of  tobacco. 

One  of  the  most  notable,  and  probably  the  best 
verification  of  the  foregoing  proposition,  occurred  in 
the  personal  experience  of  Professor  Huxley,  who,  in 
speaking  of  tobacco  at  the  British  Association  Meeting 
at  Liverpool,  September,  1870,  said: — “For  40  years 
of  his  life  tobacco  had  been  to  him  a deadly  poison. 
In  his  youth,  as  a medical  student,  he  tried  to  smoke 
— in  vain.  After  entering  the  navy  he  tried  again  to 
smoke,  but  still  in  vain.  For  a long  time  he  had  a 
great  antipathy  to  smokers,  yet  now  he  was  a pervert. 
There  was  a substantial  kind  of  satisfaction  about 
smoking,  if  kept  in  moderation ; and  he  must  say  this 
for  tobacco,  that  it  was  a sweetener  and  equaliser  of 
the  temper.”  The  gifted  professor  had  become  a 
“changed  man.”  Since  his  student  days  his  system 
had  changed.  That  which  was  poison  to  him  when 
young  was  probably  instrumental  in  saving  his  life,  on 
that  cold  wet  day  he  spoke  of  in  Brittany,  and  had,  in 
the  course  of  constitutional  changes,  become  positively 
beneficial  to  mind  and  body. 

The  practice  of  smoking  is  increasing  in  Great 
Britain,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  early  age  at 
which  imitative  boys  and  fast  young  men  of  to-day 
begin  to  adopt  the  legitimate  indulgencies  of  their 
seniors.  A young  gentleman  in  his  teens  would  feel 
ashamed  to  confess  that  he  had  commenced  to  take 
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his  afternoon  siesta,  or  that  he  had  his  bed  regularly 
warmed,  and  required  a “ night  cap”  before  retiring 
to  ensure  him  sleep  ; and  well  he  might,  yet  by  taking 
pleasure  in  tobacco,  he  thereby  voluntarily  admits 
that  his  young  life  has  commenced  to  be  burdensome 
to  him,  that  he  requires  a narcotic  to  render  it 
passable,  and  that  he  is  so  deficient  in  energy  as  to  be 
unable  to  fulfil  the  simple  duties  of  his  age,  without  an 
artificial  solace. 

A smoking  youth  may  perhaps  laugh  at  his  younger 
brother,  who,  when  the  string  of  his  kite  has  become 
so  ravelled  that  he  cannot  loosen  it,  sits  down  and 
cries  until  his  mother  comes  to  his  relief,  yet  the 
school  boy  smoker  really  acknowledges  much  greater 
weakness  than  his  infantile  brother,  who  will  probably 
succeed  next  time  in  untwisting  the  tangled  cord, 
while  he,  clings  for  succour  to  that  which  to  him  is  a 
delusive  and  fascinating  tyrant,  which  can  give  him  no 
real  present  aid,  nor  be  of  service  in  sustaining  him  in 
the  following  day’s  occupations. 

The  usual  employment  of  growing  young  men  is 
neither  perplexing  nor  exhausting,  being  generally 
efforts  of  memory  at  school  or  college  • routine  of  a 
shop  or  office ; or  doing  what  they  are  told  as 
apprentices.  A soothing  agent  is,  therefore,  altogether 
superfluous  for  them  They  ought  to  be  too  high- 
spirited  to  avow  that  their  own  resources  are  inadequate 
to  give  zest  to  life,  and  that  they  must  therefore  have 
recourse  to  a powerful  drug  like  tobacco  to  afford  them 
extraneous  gratification. 
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The  example  of  frivolous  companions,  and  a foolish 
■desire  to  be  taken  for  men,  are  two  of  the  chief  causes 
of  this  unbecoming  and  pernicious  use  among  the 
young,  of  a common  but  really  excellent  sedative — a 
use  which  has  caused  its  value  to  be  called  in  question 
— some  philanthropists  having  asked,  whether  the 
world  would  not  have  been  better  if  it  had  never 
known  tobacco ; others  denying  themselves  the  weed, 
when  it  would  be  beneficial  to  them,  because  their 
sons  were  learning  the  habit.  Manhood  can  afford  to 
let  “ strong  minded  women”  do  a little  talking,  so  long 
as  young  maidens  keep  in  their  place ; but  it  is  a 
serious  matter  when  the  coming  generation  of  men  are 
beginning  to  force  themselves  like  hot-house  plants ; 
to  render  their  minds  irresolute,  their  bodies  effeminate 
.and  nervous,  ere  they  are  yet  mature.  And  when 
they  begin  to  make  their  sires  forego  an  indulgence  to 
which  age  entitles  them,  it  is  high  time  that  we  try  to 
save  from  themselves  the  smoking  youth  of  to-day. 

That  tobacco  is  being  smoked  to  a most  alarming 
extent  by  boys,  is  only  too  patent  to  any  one  who 
uses  his  eyes.  The  quantities  of  orris  root,  mace, 
cinnamon  bark,  mint  lozenges,  and  other  aromatics, 
which  chemists  daily  vend  to  lads,  for  the  purpose  of 
disguising  from  their  parents  the  fact  of  their  smoking 
tell  a woeful  tale.  I write  of  this,  that  teachers  of 
schools,  and  fathers  of  families,  may  be  on  the  alert  to 
preserve  children  under  their  charge  from  a practice 
which  must  end  in  their  physical,  mental,  and  even 
moral  deterioration — physical,  by  the  impairment  of 
digestion,  growth,  and  muscular  power;  mental,  because 
to  nicotize  the  immature  brain  and  nervous  system  by 
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tobacco  is  as  ruinous  to  their  force  and  activity  as  to 
overwork  the  childish  body  is  inimical  to  its  develop- 
ment. Its  immoral  effects  I will  leave  to  the  clergy 
and  anti-tobacconists,  to  demonstrate,  in  a medical 
point  of  view,  they  are  less  apparent. 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  none  of  the  many  illustrious 
smokers  of  whom  I have  read  commenced  to  fume 
until  their  frames  were  set,  or  late  in  life ; while  of 
those  who  smoked  at  school  or  college,  I can  say, 
from  my  own  knowledge,  that  among  a great  number 
of  students,  of  undoubted  ability,  not  one  so  far  has 
attained  distinction.  Too  early  devotion  to  the  weed 
seems  to  have  weakened  their  mental  powers,  and 
blighted  their  one-time  brilliant  prospects.  Some  of 
the  most  promising  of  them  are  now  settled  down, 
apparently  with  no  other  aim  than  to  fill  their  pipe 
ana  smoke,  smoke  and  fill  the  pipe  again,  to  the  end 
oflife,  in  some  easy-going  rural  sphere  of  action.  For 
myself,  when  I sit  down  to  smoke,  I feel  that  I would 
rather  not  be  disturbed,  nor  am  I inclined  to  do  any- 
thing for  some  few  minutes  after  I have  done;  this 
method  of  resting  while  smoking  or  that  of  walking 
in  the  open  air  is  doubtless  the  proper  way  to  enjoy  a 
smoke,  especially,  or  rather  emphatically  so,  for  those 
who  are  taxed  above  their  j>owers,  either  of  mind  or 
body  ; and  for  those  who  take  it  as  a calmative,  much 
better  than  to  smoke  and  work  at  the  same  time,  unless 
on  a journey,  when,  as  I said  in  the  introductory 
chapter,  smoking  is  admissable  to  relieve  ennui. 


My  own  personal  experience,  and  observation 
among  medical  students,  is  supported  by  the  result  of 
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examinations,  for  Law  and  Divinity,  smokers  having 
been  found  behind  non-smokers  in  mental  calibre. 
So  long  ago  as  1606,  a medical  writer  said  : “ tobacco 
is  not  safe  for  the  young,  and  should  be  called 
‘youth’s-bane.’  ” Dr.  Richardson  tells  us,  that  smoking 
arrests  oxidation,  and,  consequently,  is  very  obnoxious 
to  the  young,  causing:  “impairment  of  growth,  pre- 
mature manhood,  and  physical  degradation.” 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  from  the  result  of  experiments 
upon  animals,  affirms  that  the  oil  of  tobacco  acts : 
“by  destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain.”  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  its  administration  as  a poison,  but 
who  can  think  with  calmness  upon  our  youth,  volun- 
tarily sapping  the  vigour  of  their  brains — the  only 
organ  in  which  we  excel  the  brute  creation,  and  thus 
wearing  out  their  nervous  systems,  ere  they  have  fairly 
entered  upon  the  important  duties  of  life  ! 

The  late  Canon  Stowell  said : “ That  smoking 
blighted  young  men.  But  on  growing  boys— who 
should  be  the  objects  of  parental  and  national  hope — 
the  worst  injuries  are  inflicted.  Their  growth  is 
arrested — they  become  pale,  gloomy,  and  indifferent 
— they  lose  the  power  of  their  will,  and  are  easily 
decoyed  into  bad  company,  and  its  dangerous 
tendencies.” 

Mrs.  H.  Kirk,  in  a circular  from  Edinburgh,  dated 
November,  1870,  addressed  to  the  superintendents 
and  teachers  of  Sabbath  schools,  in  connection  with 
the  Evangelical  Union,  says:  “Boys  are  peculiarly 
exposed  to  this  temptation,  and  may  be  seen  with  the 
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4 pipe  ’ in  their  mouth  before  they  are  ten  years  of 
age.  The  formation  of  such  a habit  in  early  life 
cannot  easily  be  got  rid  of.  Like  all  other  bad  habits 
learned  in  youth,  it  proves  more  powerful  in  the  man. 
For  want  of  knowing  the  subtile  nature  of  such  a 
narcotic  poison,  and  how  it  surely  affects  their  health 
and  strength,  boys  often  in  ignorance  are  drawn  into 
this  evil  snare.” 

Many  observers  on  the  continent  have  noticed  the 
inferior  attainments  of  students  who  smoke,  e.%.  M. 
Bertillon,  in  1855,  found  of  the  pupils  then  at  the 
Polytechnic  School,  Paris,  that  102  smoked  and  58 
did  not  smoke.  He  arranged  the  160  in  8 divisions, 
according  to  the  merit  which  they  evinced  at  exami- 
nations, 20  in  each  rank,  with  the  following  result : — 
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M.  Bertillon  also  discovered  that  the  mean  rank  of 
smokers,  as  compared  with  non-smokers,  deteriorated 
from  their  entering  to  leaving  the  school.  We  need 
scarcely  feel  surprised  at  this,  for  when  a tobacco 
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loving  student  becomes  tired  of  reading,  (whether  his 
brain  be  jaded  or  not  is  a different  question,)  he  has 
recourse  to  his  pipe  for  rest  and  change.  If  he  be  a 
anan  of  30  or  40  years,  he  probably  could  not  do 
better,  but  when  a stripling  from  the  country  finds  his 
memory  unequal  to  retain  more,  he  would  be  much 
better  for  a rural  walk  instead ; for  using  a pair  of 
dumb-bells ; or  if  he  went  to  bed  for  the  night.  Fie 
would  thereby  invigorate  his  body,  experience  less 
nervous  exhaustion,  and  be  more  capable  in,  and  for 
his  future  studies. 

An  author  in  the  Medical  Gazette , of  Lyons,  in 
treating  of  smoking  by  the  young,  says:  “Tobacco 
smoking  lowers  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  a direct 
manner,  by  its  action  on  the  brain,  and,  in  an  indirect 
way,  by  predisposing  to  idleness,  and  in  transforming 
the  natural  desire  to  activity  into  a desire  to  remain 
in  a state  of  inertia.  In  a moral  point  of  view  it 
lessens  the  worth  of  the  individual,  and  relaxes  the 
family  ties.  The  habit  becomes  associated  with  evil 
tendencies,  and  strengthens  them.” 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medico  Chirurgical  Review 
for  January,  1861,  in  a very  fair  article,  reviewing  13 
publications  upon  tobacco,  says  : “ We  see,  with  satis- 
faction, that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  [Paris] 
has  further  issued  a circular,  addressed  to  the  directors 
of  colleges  and  schools  throughout  the  empire,  forbid 
ding  the  use  of  tobacco  and  cigars  to  students,  on  the 
asserted  ground  ‘ that  the  physical  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  many  youths  has  been  checked 
by  the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco.’  ” In  summing  up 
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the  reviewer  says:  “We  are  glad  to  think,  however, 
that  great  as  is  the  disagreement  of  contending  writers, 
at  least  on  two  points  they  are  of  one  mind,  viz. : that 
in  excess  tobacco  is  hurtful,  and  that  the  young  ought 
to  be  prohibited  its  use,  as  a bad  habit,  whether  it 
stunts  growth  or  not.” 

In  North  America,  a country  the  inhabitants  of 
which  ought  to  be  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
on  this  subject,  the  Methodist  Conference,  in  1868, 
amongst  other  resolutions,  passed  the  following : — 
“ That  we  request  the  Presidents  and  Professors  of 
our  Colleges,  and  the  instructors  of  youth  in  the 
Schools  connected  with  our  Church,  and  all  Sunday 
School  superintendents  and  teachers,  to  guard  the 
youth  under  their  care  from  being  entangled  in 
this  vice.” 

In  1868,  Dr.  Decaesin  recorded,  in  a foreign  jour- 
nal, the  result  of  his  investigations  relative  to  the 
effects  of  smoking  by  boys.  He  found  that  70  per 
cent,  evinced  distinct  symptoms  of  nicotine  poisoning, 
such  as  : palpitation,  disorders  of  digestion,  slowness 
of  intellect,  taste  for  strong  drinks,  deficiency  and 
alteration  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  a palid  and 
waxy  face,  disturbed  sleep,  frequently  recurring  sore 
mouth,  and  bleeding  from  the  nose.  When  a boy  has 
these  symptoms,  without  any  apparent  cause,  especially 
bleeding  from  nose  or  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
want  of  pluck,  his  pockets  should  be  searched  for 
tobacco,  for  if  he  smokes,  no  medicine  will  be  of  any 
avail,  so  long  as  he  continues  the  practice.  Dr.  Decaesin 
has  done  the  world  no  little  service  in  publishing  the 
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result  of  his  observations  upon  juvenile  smoking,  and 
has  rendered  material  support  to  his  medical  brethren, 
who  are  often  called  upon  by  anxious  parents,  respect- 
ing boys  who  unaccountably  exhibit,  some  of  the  above 
signs  of  physical  weakness. 

Lord  Bacon  said  : “ Tobacco  affects  men  with  a 
kind  of  secret  delight,  and  no  doubt  it  hath  power  to 
lighten  the  body,  and  shake  off  weariness.”  A defini- 
tion of  its  effects  I freely  grant  as  admissible  to  men, 
but  boys  in  their  teens  have  no  need  for  “ secret 
delight"  to  lighten  their  highly  elastic  bodies,  and 
nothing  but  evil  can  accrue  from  clouding  their  open- 
ing intellect  a certain  number  of  times  daily,  while  its 
utmost  powers  are  required  to  gather  knowledge,  upon 
which  to  build  up  their  future  position. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  by  John 
Ashforth,  Esq.,  Rochdale,  dated  January  31st,  1871, 
is  well  worth  the  young  reader’s  careful  perusal.  He 
said : “ That  bad  habits  of  any  sort  are  more  easily 
formed  than  got  rid  of,  the  miserable  victims  of  strong 
drink  and  narcotics  amply  confirm.  The  effect  of 
tobacco  on  our  young  men  is  seen  by  their  sluggish 
walk,  dull  eyes,  sallow  faces,  and  hollow  cheeks,  and 
often  by  the  stomach  heaving,  and  the  whole  body 
shivering,  from  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  entire  system. 

“ The  boy  smokers  are  generally  important,  but  little 
men,  and  are  likely  to  remain  little,  for  they  spit  away 
what  should  be  flesh,  sinew,  muscle,  and  bone,  and  it 
will  only  require  so  many  generations  to  make  them 
extihct,  or  degenerate  into  “ Tom  Thumbs ; ” it  is 
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one  of  those  sins  of  the  father  visited  upon  the- 
children,  by  which  many  become  weak  and  sickly.” 

The  brain  does  not  attain  its  full  size  and  mental 
power  until  very  nearly  sixty,  hence  it  is  more  than, 
twice  as  long  in  arriving  at  maturity  as  the  body. 
And  if  the  brain  be  not  acted  upon  by  narcotics,  or 
over  taxed  with  thought,  before  the  30th  year,  it  will 
preserve  its  endowments  unimpaired  until  the  70th, 
or  even  80th,  year.  Let  me  then  conjure  the  youthful 
reader  to  resolve  that,  by  no  act  of  his  own,  will- 
lie  suffer  his  intellectual  faculties  to  undergo  pre- 
mature declension  of  vigour.  Those  who  do  not 
exercise  self-denial  will  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
inducing:  “A  shattered  nervous  system,  premature 
loss  of  mental  vigour,  impaired  memory,  and  even 
mental  alienation.”  I quote  from  Dr  Forbes  Winslow, 
who  refers,  of  course,  to  the  excessive  and  immoderate 
use  of  tobacco.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  to 
begin  early  and  indulge  immoderately  are  generally 
coincident,  and  that  the  Lancet  in  its  verdict,  given 
immediately  afterwards,  declares  smoking  in  youth  to- 
be  in  itself  an  “ excess.” 

Mr.  Parton,  a recalcitrant  smoker,  asks  the  practical 
and  striking  question:  “Does  it  pay  to  smoke Vr 
The  reply  in  the  negative  might  serve,  the  indifferently 
used  representative  of  the  anti-tobacco  cause,  for  a 
leader  in  the  society’s  journal.  Some  of  the  arguments 
are  so  much  in  point,  that  I give  them  here  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  : “ Smoking  clogs  ambition,  pro- 
duces content  of  mind,  (neither  of  which  are  to  be 
desired)  is  opposed  to  feminine  influence,  and  makes 
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a man  bow  with  equanimity  to  much,  which  he  ought 
in  his  manhood  to  resent,  or  do  his  best  to  amend." 
I cannot  do  otherwise  than  agree  so  far  with  the 
writer;  it  accords  with  experience.  If  a young  man 
will  continue  to  smoke,  after  he  learns  that  the  practice 
tends  to  flitter  away  his  ambition,  and,  consequently, 
his  prospects,  I have  no  hope  of  him,  and  need  say  no 
more — his  soul  is  too  cold  for  flame. 

Innumerable  other  quotations  might  be  adduced  to 
show  how  pernicious  is  the  use  of  tobacco  in  early 
life.  Most  of  the  testimonies  are  from  foreign  sources. 
In  one  sense  this  is  a gratifying  fact,  as  it  indicates 
that  English  youths  have  not  yet  abandoned  themselves, 
so  very  much  to  the  noxious  habit,  otherwise  we  would 
have  heard  more  about  it  from  medical  men,  and  a 
host  of  other  philanthropic  censors. 

I will  now  call  the  young  reader’s  attention  to  the 
following  portion  of  the  Lancet's  verdict,  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  tobacco  controversy,  in  its  columns, 

1857:— 


“ Smoking  in  youth,  before  the  frame  is  set, 

Is  properly  and  wisely  censured  ; yet, 

Will  youth  abstain,  or  smoke  one  pipe  the  less  ? 

Still  they  are  warn’d  their  smoking  is  excess. 

‘ Give  up  ’ ’tis  said  (and  said  in  serious  mood) 

A dubious  pleasure  for  a certain  good  ; 

And  should  you  do  so,  then,  beyoud  all  price, 

In  after  years  you’ll  value  the  advice.” 

I need  scarcely  add  that  the  serious  mood  of  a jour- 
nal of  the  calibre  of  the  Lancet , ought  to  be  sufficient 
warning  for  youth  to  smoke  not  “ one  pipe  the  less  ” 
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merely,  but  to  relinquish  the  practice  until  “after 
years,”  when  it  will  in  my  opinion,  be  “ a certain 
good  ” to  them.  Then  they  may  enjoy  it,  together 
with  “ Virtue’s  prize,” 

“ The  soul’s  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy.  ” 

I sincerely  hope  that  this  earnest  and  anxious  effort 
to  set  forth  the  evils  of  a too  common  and  increasing 
form  of  youthful  dissipation,  will  be  of  some  avail  in 
checking  “ hobble-te-hoy  ” smoking.  If  that  objec- 
tionable epithet  should  continue  to  be  applicable  to 
adolescents,  after  these  words  of  warning,  it  will  only 
be  the  would-be-man’s  own  fault.  My  anxiety  for  the 
threatened  stature,  stamina,  soul,  spirit,  and  talent  of 
Britain’s  youthful  sons,  must  be  my  excuse  for  dwelling 
so  long  upon  juvenile  smoking. 

Having  delivered  myself  of  the  strong  feelings  which 
I hold  respecting  the  injurious  effects  of  smoking  to 
mind  and  body,  in  early  life,  I will  conclude  this 
chapter,  by  placing  before  my  readers,  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  diseases,  which  anti-tobacconists  allege, 
are,  or  may  be,  caused  by  tobacco. 

Some  of  the  disorders  enumerated,  have,  for  dis- 
tinctiveness and  for  the  purpose  of  arrangement, 
been  given  their  medical  names  in  the  following 
list,  instead  of  the  more  homely  terms  used  by  the 
opponents  of  tobacco,  from  whose  writings  I have 
collected  them.  I present  the  list  to  anti-tobacconists, 
for  future  reference,  and  feel  impelled  to  add,  that 
any  one  of  the  following  diseases,  or  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease, following  upon  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  clearly 
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traceable  to  it,  should  be  considered  sufficient  evidence 
that  tobacco  is  injurious,  and  that  indulgence  in  it 
should  be  discontinued.  The  annexed  list  will  not 
only  be  useful,  in  saving  the  time  of  future  writers 
against  .tobacco;  but  might  also,  upon  occasion,  do 
duty  at  a spelling  bee. 


I have  stopped  at  the  good  round  number,  ioo, 
simply  because  I think  that  a great  enough  number ; 
others  which  have  been  given,  being  only  another 
name,  or  a different  stage,  of  the  same  disease.  Eg., 
rupture  of  the  heart  has  been  given,  but  that  comes 
under  heart  disease  and  death  ; perforation  of  the 
bowels,  this,  however,  occurs  as  a termination  of 
typhoid  fever,  which  disease  is  prevented  rather  than 


induced,  by  tobacco. 

1 Acne 

2 Amaurosis 

3 Anasarca 

4 Anaphordisia 

5 Anresthesia 

6 Angina  pectoris 

7 Anorexia 

8 Aneurism 

9 Anxiety  at  stomach 

10  Aphonia 

1 1 Apoplexy 

12  Asthma 

13  Bronchitis 

14  Brown  tongue  and  teeth 
i 5 Cachexia 

16  Cancer 

1 7 Cardialgia 

18  Colic 

19  Confusion  of  ideas 

20  Conjunctivitis 

2 1 Constipation 

22  Consumption 

23  Convulsions 

24  Deafness 


25  Delerium  tremens 

26  Dementia,  Fatuity 

27  Depraved  taste 

28  Diarrhoea 

29  Diplopia 

30  Dipsomania 

3 1 Dyspepsia 

32  Dyspnoea 

33  Emaciation 

34  Effeminacy 

35  Epilepsy 

36  Epistaxis 

37  Excoriations  of  mouth 

38  Fainting  fits 

39  Fatty  degenerations 

40  Flatulence 

41  Fluidity  of  blood 

42  Furuncular  eruptions 

43  Gastritis 

44  Gastrodynia 

45  Glaucoma 

46  Glossitis 

47  Great  exaltation 

48  Gum-boil 
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49  Haemoptysis 

50  Hallucinations 

51  Headache 

52  Heart  disease 

53  Hypochondriasis 

54  Hysteria 

55  Hyperesthesia 

56  Innervation 

57  Insanity 

58  Intermittent  pulse 

59  Irresolution 

60  Irritability 
6t  Jaundice 

62  Kidney  degeneration 

63  Laryngitis 

64  Laziness 

65  Liver  disease 

66  Locomotorataxy 

67  Loss  of  memory 

68  Mania 

69  Many  kinds  of  neuralgia 

70  Melancholy 

71  Nausea  and  cold  sweats 

72  Nightmare 

73  Obesity 

74  Ophthalmodynia 

75  Palor 


76  ' Palsy  and  paralysis 

77  Palpitation 

78  Pancreatic  torpor  . 

79  Pharyngeal  congestion 

80  Quinsy 

81  Ringing  in  the  ears 

82  Sallowness 

83  Scurvy 

84  Sleeplessness 

85  Spasms 

86  Spleen  cake 

87  Squinting 

88  Swelling  of  feet 

89  Thirst 

90  Timidity 

91  Tremors 

92  Ulcerated  mouth  and  lips 

93  Uncertain  gait 
j 94  Vertigo 

95  Vomiting 

96  Weakness 

97  Xerophthalmia 

98  Yawning 

99  Yex  and  alloverishness 
1 00  Zoster 

Death 


C H A P T E R V . 


The  four  temperaments  we  see 
Within  the  British  nation, 
For  this  chapter  will  furnish  me 
With  text  for  meditation. 


The  nervous  smoke  to  ease  their  head, 
Lymphatics  for  their  liver, 

The  sanguine  smoke,  nor  need  they  drea  I, 
Bilious  smoke  for  fever. 


(rji  he  pre-ponderance  of  mind,  or  of  matter  in  the 
human  body,  or  in  other  words  the  constitution 
or  temperament  of  an  individual,  will  exercise  a marked 
influence,  not  only,  in  determining  the  effect  of  tobacco 
upon  the  system,  but  also,  the  desire  for  indulgence  in 
it.  The  fact  that  the  habit  is  so  universal  that  all 
mankind  may  be  said  to  use  tobacco,  points  to  the 
anodyne  being  most  appropriate  for  that  temperament 
which  is  possessed  of  most  brain  and  sensibility,  as 
indicating  its  being  the  furthest  removed  from  the 
brute  creation,  viz.,  the  nervous.  Animals  have  not 
brain  enough  to  need  tobacco,  although  I have  heard 
of  a dog  which  liked  the  herb,  and  once  had  a little 
intelligent  one,  fond  of  it. 
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The  importance  of  the  temperamental  constitution, 
and  its  influence  for  good  or  evil,  on  health  and 
habits,  have  hitherto  been  insufficiently  recognized  by 
the  community.  In  Britain,  the  following  tempera- 
ments are  well  marked,  the 

Nervous,  Lymphatic, 

Bilious,  Sanguine. 

They  are  distinguishable  by  a certain  form  of  head, 
face,  and  body;  a different  colour  of  hair,  skin,  and 
•eye ; besides,  a considerable  dissimilarity  of  mind,  and 
constitution  of  body.  Experience  has  unquestionably 
proved  that  the  temperaments  are  not  equally  liable 
to  disease,  nor  alike  susceptible  to  the  effects  of 
remedies,  especially  the  stimulants  alchohol,  and  snuff, 
and  the  sedative  tobacco. 

To  aid  in  awakening  increased  interest  in  our  phy- 
sical and  mental  character,  and  with  the  view  of 
assisting  every  man  to  decide  whether  tobacco,  will  be 
injurious,  innocuous,  or  beneficial  to  his  system,  I have 
annexed  a table  of  the  temperaments,  abridged  and 
revised  from  an  article  of  mine  in  The  Anthropological 
Review , for  January,  1870,  after  carefully  perusing 
which,  I hope  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
deciding,  from  which  of  the  four  he  derives  his  indi- 
viduality. When  the  different  temperaments  are  so 
blended  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  one  most 
pronounced,  it  will  facilitate  a solution  of  the  problem, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  nervous  is  the  predomi- 
nating— the  basis  temperament  in  Britain — and  that  a 
mixed  constitution  is  ncrvo-lymphatic , nervo-sanguine, 


TABLE  OF  TEMPERAMENTS  AS  SEEN  IN  ENGLAND. 


I Head 

Hair,  Beard,  and 
I Whiskers 

I 

| Face  

I 

j Eyes 

I 

, Teetii  

I 

! Neck 

| Shoulders  

Hands  

I Stature  

J Voice 

Mind  

Health  


Nervous. 


Large,  long,  and  narrow  ; fore- 
head prominent ; back  of  head 
elongated ; ears  thin  and  stand- 
ing out  from  head. 

Different  shades  of  brown ; beard 
reddish-brown,  and  often  scant ; 
whiskers  generally  weak. 

Intelligent,  long,  pale,  and  often 
freckled;  nose,  nostril,  and  lips, 
finely  moulded  when  well  fed  ; 
strong  horizontal  eyebrows. 

Large,  dark  blue,  sparkling,  some- 
times hazel ; much  bluish  and 
glistening  white  seen ; little 
space  between  them  for  nose. 

Small,  pearly  white,  sharp,  often 
rounded  at  corners  and  from 
side  to  side  ; soon  decay. 

Long,  thin,  and  round,  like  a 
lady’s. 

Narrow,  fine,  drooping,  and 
feminine. 

Small,  soft,  delicate,  narrow; 
with  firm,  hollow,  oval  palms, 
taper  fingers,  and  fine  nails. 

5 feet  5 to  5 feet  7 inches. 

Weak,  but  fervid,  distinct,  and 
tender. 

Emotional,  ingenious,  apt,  socia- 
ble, mutable,  and  restless. 

Delicate  in  youth,  but  excellent 
after  30  or  35  years.  Temperate 
smoking  advantageous,  as  it 
allays  over-excitement  and  pre- 
vents disease  of  the  nervous 
system. 


Bilious. 


Long  and  narrow  ; forehead 
square,  perpendicular;  temples 
hollow  ; ears  long  and  narrow. 

Black,  coarse,  and  wavy ; beard 
black,  heavy,  strong,  and  frizzly; 
whiskered  up  to  eyes. 

Swart,  long,  cheekbones  promi- 
nent ; nose  often  Roman  ; lips 
expressive  of  firmness  ; under 
jaw  strong. 

Dark,  commonly  called  black  or 
brown,  penetrating;  sharp  eye- 
basin  ; heavy  horizontal  eye- 
brows. 

Long,  broad,  and  square-shaped. 


Long,  angular,  and  hollow,  from 
the  muscles  standing  out. 

Square,  hard,  and  prominent, 
well-placed,  and  handsome  in  a 
typical  person. 

Long,  strong,  bony  ; palms  hard 
and  hollow ; fingers  long,  square 
at  ends ; blue  veins  conspicuous 
on  back,  which  is  hairy. 

5 feet  9 inches  to  6 feet. 

Deep  bass. 

Stem,  morose,  solid,  mechanical, 
and  often  deeply  passionate. 

Delicate  until  32 ; then  robust ; 
often  hipped  from  deranged 
stomach  and  liver.  Smoking 
long  in  producing  an  impres- 
sion, but  apt  to  be  accumulative 
from  above  derangement. 


Lympiiai  IC, 


Short  and  small,  h gh  from  nose 
to  crown,  and  b oad  from  ear 
to  ear;  forehead  iounded;  ears 
small,  flat  to  head. 

Fine,  fair,  or  pale  yellow,  some- 
times brown  ; beard  light 
coloured,  weak ; i diiskers  thin. 

Bale  and  round  in  yo  ith,  afterward 
florid,  or  even  pi  rple,  square, 
massive,  and  inexpressive  ; 
nose  long,  fleshy  lips  fleshy. 

Small;  light  blue;  often  “wall- 
eyed ” after  50,  i.  \ white  circle 
or  half-circle  round  pupil ; eye- 


brows thin,  weakj 


White,  regular,  and 

good. 

Short,  round,  thick, 
with  even  surface 

and  massive, 

Broad,  high,  and 
long  muscular  arn 

round,  with 
is. 

Palms  broad,  and  1 
lous  fingers  ; wit! 
square  nails. 

eavy  ; spatu- 
short,  broad, 

5 feet  7 to  5 feet  9 i 

iches. 

Strong  in  youth,  be 
calm,  and  often  w 

coming  slow, 
;ak  with  age. 

Cheerful  ,business-li 
no  whims  intrude 

ce,  and  steady; 

Good  fVom  25  to  5 
becomes  too  slow, 
to  impair  healt 
and  spitting  will 
useful  in  helping 
person  thin. 

3,  when  pulse 
and  fat  begins 
1.  Smoking 
then  be  very 
to  keep  the 

and  arching. 


Sanguine. 


Short  and  broad  ; forehead 
rounded  from  nose  to  hair,  and 
from  temple  to  temple  ; small 
red  ears . 

Strong,  red,  or  sandy,  and  curly  ; 
beard  heavy,  red  and  wavy  ; 
cheeks  covered  with  whisker. 

Ruddy,  freckled,  oval,  expressive  ; 
nose  broad  ; nostrils  dilated  ; 
chin  prominent  and  strong ; 
thin  rich -red  lips. 

Blue,  grey,  or  red  ; full,  earnest ; 
eyebrows  rectilinear,  far  apart, 
but  near  the  eyes ; often  “ wall- 
eyed” after  55. 

Short,  broad,  yellow,  even,  good, 
and  durable. 

Short  and  broad,  triangular  down 
to  shoulders. 

Broad,  rather  high,  well  back, 
and  strong ; arms  long  and 
powerful. 

Long  palms,  short  strong  fingers  ; 
skin  soft,  back  downy,  with 
light  hair  ; short  bright  rose- 
coloured  nails. 

5 feet  6 to  5 feet  8 inches. 

Sonorous,  with  a quick,  clear 
decisive  intonation. 

Lively,  versatile,  hopeful,  specu- 
lative. 

Robust  until  55  or  60,  after  which 
liable  to  suffer  from  heart,  brain, 
and  kidney  disease,  from  their 
rich  blood  becoming  rheumatic ; 
this  tendency,  smoking  will 
retard. 


or  nervo-bilious . I consider  the  nervous  the  basis 

temperament  in  Britain, because  the  original  inhabitants 
were  of  that  temperament.  In  the  invasions  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  part  of  the 
aborigines  always  survived.  The  females  invariably, 
and  by  design,  in  largest  proportion. 

The  characteristics  of  each  temperament  are  less 
recognisable  after  50  years  of  age — from  the  hair  be- 
coming grey,  the  eyes  lighter  in  colour,  the  shoulders 
round,  the  person  fat  or  lean — but  the  long  head 
cannot  change  into  a round  one,  nor  the  short  person 
become  tall.  The  mind  will  remain  the  same,  and 
the  state  of  health  will  also  aid  observation.  I would 
here  observe  that  a temperament,  e.g.,  the  nervous, 
will  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  nervous,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term.  It  is  called  nervous , 
because  nervose — full  of  nerve — strong,  i, e. , in  propor- 
tion to  size  of  individual.  It  is  only  when  its  powers 
are  too  much  called  upon,  that  the  brain,  sympathetic, 
or  spinal  nerves  suffer,  and  nervous  excitement  super- 
venes. Nor  are  bilious  persons  the  diseased-looking 
objects  drawn  by  Lavater.  When  in  good  health, 
they  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  handsome  of  the 
four  temperaments. 

Dr.  R.  Thorius,  a very  accurate  observer,  noted  that 
tobacco  agreed  with  sanguine,  but  not  with  bilious 
men.  In  this,  he  was  before  the  writers  of  his  time, 
who  only  distinguished  between  fat  and  lean  persons, 
permitting  the  former  to  smoke,  but  denying  the  in- 
dulgence to  the  latter.  Dr.  Hassall  says,  that,  in  the 
sanguine  temperament,  if  not  indulged  in  to  excess : 
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“ Smoking  would  be  calculated  to  be  productive  of 
beneficial  rather  than  injurious  consequences,  by 
lowering  somewhat  the  tone  of  the  circulation,  by 
promoting  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  and  of 
the  skin,  and  also  by  moderating  the  activity  of  diges- 
tion.” Dr.  Hassall  also  approves  of  smoking  for 

those  of  nervous  and  irritable  temperament,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  so  from  the  over-excitement  of 
business,  rather  than  from  disease.”  According  to 
Mr.  Shipman,  Surgeon,  of  Boston,  United  States^  the 
nervous  temperament  is  most  liable  to  be  affected 
injuriously  by  tobacco.  The  bilious  and  sanguine 
organisms  also  afforded  him  some  cases,  but  he  does 
not  give  an  instance  of  a lymphatic  person  coming  to 
him  with  symptoms,  which  could  be  ascribed  to 
tobacco.  This  phenomenon  is  probably  attributable 
to  a rarity  of  that  habit  in  his  neighbourhood. 

I am  inclined  to  place  the  Bilious  temperament 
first,  with  regard  to  susceptibility  to  baneful  influence, 
from  excess  in  smoking.  This  I have  done  from 
observation,  but  it  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  blood 
of  persons  of  this  habit  of  body,  being,  as  is  said,  of 
greater  specific  gravity,  and  the  tissues,  especially  the 
muscular,  being  denser  and  of  a darker  colour ; the 
bile,  and  other  secretions,  are  also  thought  less  fluid. 
If  this  be  so,  as  I believe,  it  will  account  for  the 
liability  of  the  bilious  constitution,  to  stomach  and 
liver  complaints.  These  states  will  also  be  increased 
by  the  habit,  most  frequent  I believe  in  the  bilious,  of 
profusely  pasting  their  saliva,  sometimes,  even  while 
not  smoking.  Individuals  of  this  organization  should 
be  careful  to  take  a great  amount  of  exercise,  to 
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smoke  temperately,  and  not  spit,  unless,  indeed,  they 
are  growing  stout,  which  spitting  will  keep  under. 

Second,  the  Lympathic  temperament,  which  is 
already  too  relaxed,  especially  in  the  muscular  and 
areolar  tissues,  probably  in  consequence  of  an  excess 
of  white  corpuscles  and  serum  in  the  blood — these, 
much  smoking  will  increase.  Nevertheless,  I con- 
sider that  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco,  and  the 
expectoration  which  it  tends  to  produce,  is  likely  to 
prove  beneficial  to  persons  of  this  temperament,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  beginning  to  be  corpulent.  Men 
of  the  lymphatic  temperament  are  generally  plodding 
and  industrious  ; they  prefer  sticking  to  one  quiet  line 
of  business,  rather  than  to  be  speculative.  They  are  of 
methodical  habits,  possessed  of  a good  memory,  and 
distinguished  for  hospitality.  Many  of  this  habit  seem 
only  to  enjoy  life  while  they  are  smoking,  and,  as 
a consequence,  probably,  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
wearing  spectacles,  for  near-sightedness. 

Third,  I would  rank  the  Nervous  man.  He  cer- 
tainly most  needs  the  soothing  spell.  Being  favoured 
— sometimes  cursed — with  preponderance  of  brain 
and  feeling,  which  not  unfrequently  run  away  with 
him,  he  too  often  abuses  tobacco ; hence  a greater 
proportion  of  young  nervous  people  have  come  under 
Mr.  Shipman  and  others,  for  treatment  of  symptoms 
attributed  to  tobacco.  This  should  make  persons  of 
nervous  temperament  be  very  much  on  their  guard 
against  excess  of  tobacco,  especially  as  their  inclina- 
tions, and  their  principles  are,  as  a rule,  antagonistic 
to  each  other,  in  the  matter  of  indulgence. 
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Men  of  the  Sanguine  temperament  rarely  require 
advice.  When  they  do,  it  is  only  after  an  excess,  and 
from  their  being  very  emotional.  From  their  gene- 
rally capacious  lungs,  their  full  active  circulation,  and 
their  passionate  love  of  fresh  air  and  active  exercise, 
they  soon  throw  off  any  unpleasant  feelings,  and  never 
require  more  than  a word  of  caution. 

\ 

There  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  individuality 
about  the  smoking  of  each  temperament.  The  netvous 
person  is  always  craving  fqr  excitement,  and  puffs  his 
“cutty”  lustily  for  a short  time  at  once,  but  at  fre- 
quent intervals ; the  bilious  smokes  more  judiciously, 
taking,  as  a rule,  one  pipe  at  a time,  and  only  after 
meals ; the  sanguine  toys  with  his  cigar,  and  smokes 
as  if  for  companionship  merely;  while  the  lymphatic 
enjoys  his  “churchwarden”  contemplatively,  and 
complacently,  by  the  hour. 

The  long  list  of  symptoms  enumerated  by  anti- 
tobaccoites  (see  pages  57  and  58),  are  either  from 
excess,  idioscyncrasy,  or  functional  derangement ; 
they  tend  to  cure  themselves  by  imposing  a limit  to 
the  enjoyment— for  them — we  must  not  blame  the 
weed.  To  a harassed  adult,  tobacco  is  useful ; 
corporeally  to  the  sanguine,  bilious,  and  lymphatic; 
mentally  to  the  nervous — if  the  latter,  however,  will 
smoke,  snuff,  chew,  and  drink,  at  the  same  time, 
they  deserve  to  suffer  a little  for  their  dissipation. 
To  an  adult,  who  is  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be  harassed, 
smoking  is  both  the  most  agreeable  and  innocuous 
indulgence  he  can  adopt.  As  different  nationalities 
smoke  for  diverse  reasons,  according  as  they  are 
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affected  by  location,  or  influenced  by  temperamental, 
racial,  or  other  proclivities,  the  following  observations 
may,  perhaps,  amuse  some  of  my  readers  : — 


Englishmen 

smoke  for 

■ Taxation, 

Scotchmen 

55 

55 

Meditation. 

Irishmen 

55 

55 

Alimentation. 

Germans 

55 

55 

Mystification. 

Frenchmen 

55 

55 

Distraction.. 

Spaniards 

5' 

55 

Conversation. 

Portugese 

5’ 

55 

Exhiliration. 

Italians 

n 

55 

Inspiration. 

Austrians 

55 

55 

Sedation. 

Poles 

55 

55 

Desperation. 

Turks 

n 

55 

Vocation. 

Greeks 

55 

55 

Fascination. 

Hebrews 

55 

55 

Tribulation. 

Russians 

jj 

55 

Resignation. 

Swedes 

55 

55 

Calorification. 

Danes 

5) 

55 

Animation. 

Dutchmen 

5* 

55 

Phlegmation. 

Belgians 

5) 

55 

Recreation. 

Swiss 

55 

Expectoration. 

Asiatics 

*5 

55 

Dissipation. 

Africans 

5) 

*5 

Refrigeration. 

Indians 

5 5 

55 

Pacification. 

Yankees 

to 

Whip  Creation 

Emigrants 

5 5 

for  Isolation. 

Boys 

55 

55 

Imitation. 

Men 

5 5 

55 

Gratification. 

Age 

^ 5) 

55 

Consolation. 

Ladies 

55 

55 

Medication. 

And  all  because  they  will  smoke,  and  like  it. 


E 
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Supplemental  to  the  foregoing,  I am  pleased  to 
have  recently  seen  another  view  of  the  various  motives 
why  men  of  different  races  smoke,  part  of  which  I 
add,  as  it  is  more  vivacious,  and  probably  quite  as 
accurate,  as  my  own. 

/ 

“ *1  smoke,’  the  Englishman  exclaim’d, 

‘ Because  I am  so  hot ; ’ 

‘And  I,’  the  Scotsman  promptly  chimed, 

‘ Because  a cold  I’ve  got.’ 

* I smoke,  ’ the  Irishman  outcried, 

‘ F or  hunger’s  pangs  I feel  ; ’ 

Said  Taffy,  ‘ I do  smoke,  because 
I’ve  had  so  large  a meal .’ 

* I smoke  because  ’ (the  Frenchman  said) 

‘ My  wife  she  plagues  my  life  ; ’ 

The  German  said,  ‘For  company 
I smoke — I have  no  wife.  ’ ” 

The  great  majority  of  the  soldiers  who  withstood 
the  fatigues,  privations,  and  intense  cold  of  the  Rus- 
sian winter  in  i8t2,  and  returned  from  Napoleon’s 
march  on  Moscow,  were  of  the  bilious  temperament. 
This  supports  what  has  often  been  observed,  that  the 
bilious  constitution  stands  long  protracted  fatigue 
best.  Men  of  the  sanguine  and  lymphatic  tempera- 
ments were  selected  for  the  English  expedition,  T875, 
into  the  Arctic  regions.  They,  however,  were  chosen 
with  the  view  of  enduring  cold  rather  than  sustaining 
fatigue. 

Should  any  lady  do  me  the  honour  to  read  these 
pages,  and  experience  curiosity  to  know  which  tem- 
perament she  condescends  to  favour,  I may  tell  her 
as  a secret,  that  the  sex  are  nearly  all  of  them  nervous, 
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as  their  mothers,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Britain 
were.  If  ladies  have  little  right  to  credit  for  this, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  inherited,  it  is  at  least  a reason  for 
their  being  physically,  as  well  as  mentally,  more  con- 
servative than  men,  and  for  this  they  receive  our 
admiration. 

With  regard  to  ladies  smoking,  probably  the  less  I 
say  the  better.  It  would  be  dangerous  ground  even 
for  an  angel  to  tread.  To  many,  however,  especially 
such  as  are  of  a decidedly  bilious  temperament, 
smoking  would  be  useful,  and  if  tried,  I think  its 
utility  would  not  be  disputed.  Indeed,  I can  certify, 
that  I have  repeatedly  observed  much  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  tobacco,  by  ladies  of  a bilious 
habit,  who  are  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  indiges- 
tion, for  they  soon  cease  “ worriting  ” about  trifles, 
and  assume  instead,  an  equanimity  of  temper,  quite 
charming  to  the  household.  One  instance  has  just 
been  named  to  me,  while  engaged  revising  this  page, 
that  of  a single  lady,  who  was  brought  to  me  four 
years  ago,  as  a preliminary  step  to  placing  her  in  an 
asylum.  I then  advised  that  she  should  learn  to 
smoke — she  did  so,  and  gradually  became  less  melan- 
cholic, and  is  now,  in  1876,  quite  well.  Washerwomen, 
and  others,  following  laborious  occupations,  evidently 
enjoy  smoking,  and  seem  all  the  better  for  it,  and, 
moreover,  they  smoke  after  the  manner  of  the  nervous 
temperament,  as  given  (pages  63  and  64). 


CHAPTER  VI. 


“Our  bane  and  antidote  the  same  earth  bestows, 

And  near  the  noisesome  nettle  blooms  the  rose.” 

Ovid. 


“ The  people  are  fashioned  according  to  the  example  of  their 
king,  and  edicts  are  of  less  power,  than  the  model  which  his 
life  exhibits.”  Claudian. 


o attempt  the  persual  of  even  a tithe  of  what  has 
been  written  upon  tobacco,  pro  and  con,  unless 
the  reader  be  very  tenacious  of  a preconceived 
opinion,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  distract  the  calmest 
mind.  For  while  engaged  with  certain  early  authors 
on  the  subject,  the  inquirer  may  well  deem  the  exotic 
a panacea  for  every  ill,  and  an  antidote  to  every 
poison.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  examine  the  works 
of  anti-tobacconists,  he  maybe  led  to  think  that  there 
is  no  disease  of  the  present  day  which  has  not  its 
origin  and  continuance  in  the  “ hellish  fumes  ” of 
tobacco  ; and  if  it  possesses  any  property  of  counter- 
acting poison,  it  is  only  because  it  is,  itself,  the  worst 
poison  in  “God’s  creation.” 

Nearly  1000  books  and  tracts  testify  to  the  intimate 
connection  of  tobacco  with,  and  the  conformity  of 
authors  to,  popular  taste.  Hence  upon  this  universally 
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interesting  subject,  I fear  that  little  can  be  written, 
which  has  not  been  oft  repeated.  The  use  of  tobacco,  in 
all  its  aspects  and  tendencies,  was  treated  exhaustively 
in  1867,  in  The  Lancet , Medical  Circular , and  some 
foreign  medical  journals.  This  theme  crops  up  more 
frequently  in  our  literature  than  any  other  3 being  a 
favourite  topic  with  writers,  both  lay  and  medical,  it 
being  always  certain  to  arrest  attention,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  and  the  myriads 
of  men,  and  women  too,  who  hourly  draw  from  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  a satiating,  and  indescribable 
pleasure.  An  opinion,  quite  impartial,  has  yet,  how- 
ever, to  be  given  upon  “ the  great  tobacco  question,” 
every  writer  on  the  subject  having  taken,  or  in  the 
sequent  assumed,  either  the  pro  or  con  view  of  the 
inquiry.  , 

The  world  will  probably  never  be  furnished  with 
a totally  unbiassed  verdict,  for  reason  soon  ceases 
to  be  isolated,  and  passion  is  enlisted  in  the  contro- 
versy ; consequently  I trust  my  readers  will  only  feel 
a homoeopathic  amount  of  displeasure,  when  they 
discover  that  these  pages  are  no  phenomenon  in 
tobacco  literature. 

It  may  interest  my  readers,  and  will,  at  least,  be  a 
change  for  them,  to  see  how  the  subject,  tobacco- 
smoking, was  handled  360  years  ago,  by  that  august 
and  voluminous  author,  James  the  I.  of  England, 
and  VI.  of  Scotland.  Of  King  James’  writings,  his 
“Counterblast  to  Tobacco,”  is  the  most  famous,  or 
rather,  his  only  famous  production.  At  the  time  it 
was  published,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
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extracts,  smoking  was  a much  more  expensive  luxury 
than  ever  it  has  been  since ; the  king’s  example, 
his  “ counterblast,”  and  restrictions,  seem,  to  a great 
extent,  for  a time  at  least,  to  have  blown  away  “ the 
horrid  stygian  fumes.”  From  The  Honesty  of  the 
4ge,  by  Barnaby  Rych,  published  in  1614,  two 
years  before  the  celebrated  “ counterblast,”  we  learn 
there  were  “ Upwards  of  7000  houses  that  doeth 
live  by  that  trade  in  London,  and  near  about 
London.”  King  James’  language,  and  arguments,  in 
certain  parts,  are  too  strong  to  be  quoted  fully  here, 
but  the  following  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  whole 
scope  of  his  “ counterblast.”  The  extracts  are  taken 
from  the  Beckmgton  Edition , printed  and  published  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1843. 

“I  am  now  therefore  heartily  to  pray  you  to  consider,  first, 
upon  what  false  and  erroneous  grounds  you  have  first  built  the 
general  good  liking  thereof  ; and,  next,  what  sins  toward  God, 
and  foolish  vanities  of  the  world,  you  commit  in  the  detestable 
use  of  it.”  (Tobacco). 

“As  for  those  deceitful  grounds  that  have  specially  moved 
you  to  take  a great  and  good  conceit  thereof,  I shall  content 
myself  to  examine  here  only  four  of  the  principal  of  them  ; two 
founded  upon  the  theory  of  the  deceivable  experience  of  reason, 
and  two  of  them  upon  the  mistaken  practice  of  general  expe- 
rience.” 

“ First,  it  is  thought  by  you  a sure  aphorism  in  the  physic, 
that  the  brains  of  all  men  being  naturally  cold  and  wet,  all  dry 
and  hot  things  should  be  good  for  them,  of  which  nature  this 
suffumigation  is,  and,  therefore,  of  good  use  to  them.  Of  this 
argument  both  the  proposition  and  assumption  are  false,  and  so 
the  conclusion  cannot  but  be  void  of  itself ; for  as  to  the  pro- 
position, that  because  the  brains  are  cold  and  moist,  therefore 
things  that  are  hot  and  dry  are  the  best  for  them,  it  is  an  inept 
consequence  ; for  men,  being  compounded  of  the  four  com- 


plexions  (whose  fathers  are  the  four  elements)  although  there  be 
a mixture  of  them  in  all  the  parts  of  his  body,  yet  must  the 
divers  parts  of  our  microcosme,  or  little  world  within  ourselves, 
be  diversely  more  inclined,  some  to  one,  some  to  another  com- 
plexion, according  to  the  diversity  of  their  uses,  whereof  these 
discords  a perfect  harmony  may  be  made  up  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  whole  body.” 

“ The  application,  then,  of  a thing  of  a contrary  nature  to 
any  of  these  parts  is  to  interrupt  them  of  their  due  function,  and 
by  consequence  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  whole  body  ; as  if  a 
man,  because  the  liver  is  as  the  fountain  of  the  blood,  and  as  it  were 
an  oven  to  the  stomach,  would,  therefore,  appfy  and  wear  close 
upon  his  liver  and  stomach  a cake  of  lead,  he  might,  within  a 
very  short  time  (I  hope),  be  sustained  very  good  and  cheap  at 
an  ordinary,  besides  the  clearing  of  his  conscience  from  that 
deadly  sin  of  gluttony.  And  even  so  it  is  with  the  brains  ; for 
if  a man,  because  the  brains  are  cold  and  humid,  would  there- 
fore use,  inwardly  by  smells  or  outwardly  by  application,  things 
of  hot  and  dry  quality,  all  the  gain  that  I could  make  thereof 
would  only  be  to  put  himself  in  great  forwardness  for  running 
mad  by  over  watching  himself,  the  coldness  and  moisture  of  our 
brains  being  the  only  ordinary  means  that  procure  our  sleep  and 
rest.  Indeed  I do  not  doubt  that  when  it  falls  out  that  any  of 
these,  or  any  part  of  our  body  grows  to  be  distempered,  and  to 
tend  to  an  extremity  beyond  the  compass  of  nature’s  temperate 
mixture,  that  in  that  case  cures  of  contrary  qualities,  by  an  in- 
temperate inclination  of  that  part  being  wisely  prepared  and 
discreetly  ministered,  may  be  both  hopeful  and  necessary  for 
strengthening  nature  in  the  expulsion  of  her  enemies,  for  this  is 
the  true  definition  of  all  profitable  physic.  But  first,  those  cures 
ought  not  to  be  used  but  where  there  is  need  of  them,  the  con- 
trary whereof  is  daily  practised  in  this  general  use  of  Tobacco, 
by  all  sorts  and  complexions  of  people.” 

“ And  next,  I deny  the  minor  of  this  argument,  as  I have 
already  said,1  in  regard  that  this  Tobacco  is  not  simply  a dry  and 
hot  quality,  but  rather  hath  a certain  venomous  faculty,  joined 
with  the  heat  thereof,  which  makes  it  have  an  antipathy  against 
nature,  as  by  the  hurtful  smell  thereof  doth  well  appear;  for  the 
nose,  being  the  proper  organ  and  convoy  of  the  sense  of  smelling 
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to  the  brains,  which  are  the  only  fountain  of  that  sense,  doth 
ever  serve  us  for  an  infallible  witness,  whether  that  odour  which 
we  smell  be  healthful  or  hurtful  to  the  brain  (except  when  it  falls 
out  that  the  sense  itself  is  corrupted  and  abused  through  some 
infirmity  and  distemper  in  the  brain) ; and  that  the  suffumigation 
thereof  cannot  have  a drying  quality,  it  needs  no  further  proba- 
tion than  that  it  is  a smoke,  all  smoke  and  vapour  being  of 
itself  humid,  as  drawing  near  to  the  nature  of  air,  and  easy  to 
be  resolved  again  into  water.” 

“The  second  argument,  grounded  on  a shew  of  reason,  is, 
that  the  filthy  smoke,  as  well  through  the  heat  and  strength 
thereof  as  by  a natural  force  and  quality,  is  able  and  fit  to  purge 
both  the  head  and  stomach  of  rheums  and  distillations,  as  expe- 
rience teacheth,  by  the  spitting  and  avoiding  phlegm  immediately 
after  the  taking  of  it.  But  the  falsity  of  this  argument  may 
easily  appear.” 

“For  even  as  the  smoky  vapours,  sucked  by  the  sun,  and 
stayed  in  the  lowest  and  cold  region  of  the  air,  are  there  con- 
tracted into  clouds,  and  turned  into  rain  and  such  other  watery 
meteors,  so  this  stinking  smoke,  being  sucked  up  by  the  nose 
and  imprisoned  in  the  cold  and  moist  brains,  is,  by  their  cold 
and  wet  faculty,  turned  and  cast  forth  again  in  watery  distil- 
lations ; and  so  are  you  made  free  and  purged  of  nothing  but 
that  with  which  you  wilfully  burdened  yourself  ; and  therefore 
are  you  no  wiser  in  taking  Tobacco  for  purging  you  of  distil- 
lations, than  if  for  preventing  the  colic  you  would  take  all 
kinds  of  windy  meats  and  drinks,  and  for  preventing  of  the  stone 
you  would  take  all  kinds  of  meats  and  drinks  that  would  breed 
gravel  in  the  kidneys  ; and  then  when  you  were  forced  to  avoid 
much  wind  out  of  your  stomach,  and  much  gravel  in  your  urine, 
that  you  should  attribute  the  thanks  thereof  to  such  nourish- 
ments as  bred  these  within  you.” 

“As  for  the  other  two  reasons  founded  upon  experience — the 
first  of  which  is,  that  the  whole  people  would  not  have  taken  so 
general  a good  liking  thereof,  if  they  had  not  by  experience 
found  it  very  sovereign  and  good  for  them — for  answer  thereunto, 
how  easily  the  minds  of  all  people  with  which  God  hath  replenished 
the  earth  may  be  drawn  by  the  foolish  affection  of  any  novelty, 

I leave  it  to  the  discreet  judgment  of  any  man  that  is  reasonable.” 
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“Do  we  not  daily  see  that  a man  can  no  sooner  bring  over 
from  beyond  the  seas  any  new  form  of  apparel,  but  that  he 
cannot  be  thought  a man  of  spirit  that  would  not  presently 
imitate  the  same,  and  so  from  hand  to  hand  it  spreads  till  it  is 
practised  by  all — not  for  any  commodity  that  is  in  it,  but  because 
it  is  come  to  be  the  fashion?  For  such  is  the  force  of  that 
natural  self-love  in  every  one  of  us,  and  such  is  the  corruption 
of  envy  bred  in  the  breast  of  every  one,  as  we  cannot  be  content 
unless  we  imitate  every  thing  that  our  fellows  do,  and  so  prove 
ourselves  capable  of  every  thing  whereof  they  are  capable,  like 
apes  counterfeiting  the  manners  of  others  to  their  own  destruction. 
For  let  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  masters  of  mathematics,  in 
any  of  the  two  famous  universities,  but  constantly  affirm,  any 
clear  day,  that  they  see  some  strange  apparition  in  the  skies, 
they  will,  I warrant  you,  be  seconded  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
students  in  that  profession,  so  loath  will  they  be,  to  be  thought 
inferior  to  their  fellows,  either  in  depth  of  knowledge  or  sharp- 
ness of  sight ; and  therefore  the  generally  good  liking  and  em- 
bracing of  this  foolish  custom  doth  but  only  proceed  from  that 
affectation  of  novelty  and  popular  error,  whereof  I have  already 
spoken.” 

“ And  the  other  argument  drawn  from  a mistaken  experience 
is  but  the  more  particular  probation  of  this  general,  because  it  is 
alleged  to  be  found  true,  by  proof,  that  by  the  taking  of  Tobacco 
divers  and  very  many  do  find  themselves  cured  of  divers  dis- 
eases, as,  on  the  other  part,  no  man  ever  received  harm 
through  it.  In  this  argument  there  is  first  a great  mistaking, 
and  next  a monstrous  absurdity  ; for  is  it  not  a very  great  mis- 
take to  take  non  causam  pro  causa , as  they  say  in  the  Logics  ? 
Because  peradventure  when  a sick  man  hath  had  his  disease  at 
the  heat,  he  hath  at  that  instant  taken  Tobacco,  and  afterwards 
his  disease  taking  the  natnral  course  of  declining,  and  conse- 
quently the  patient  of  recovering  his  health, — oh  ! then  the 
Tobacco,  forsooth,  was  the  worker  of  that  miracle.  Besides, 
that  it  is  a thing  well  known  by  all  physicians,  that  the  appre- 
hension and  conceit  of  the  patient  hath,  by  wakening  and 
uniting  the  vital  spirits,  and  so  strengthening  nature,  a great 
power  and  virtue  to  cure  divers  diseases  ; and  so  if  a man 
chance  to  recover  out  of  any  disease  after  he  hath  taken  Tobacco, 
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that  must  have  the  thanks  of  all ; but,  by  the  contrary,  if 
a man  smoke  himself  to  death  (as  many  have  done),  oh  ! then 
some  other  disease  must  bear  the  blame  of  that  fault.” 

“ One  cure  must  not  ever  be  used  for  the  self  same  disease, 
but,  according  to  the  varying  of  circumstances,  that  sort  of 
remedy  must  be  used  which  is  fittest  for  the  same ; where,  by 
the  contrary  in  this  case,  such  is  the  miraculous  omnipotency  of 
our  strong  tasted  Tobacco,  as  it  cures  all  sorts  of  diseases  (which 
never  any  drug  could  do  before)  in  all  persons  and  at  all  times. 
It  cures  all  kinds  of  distillations  either  in  head  or  stomach  (if 
you  believe  their  axioms)  ; although,  in  very  deed,  it  do  both 
corrupt  the  brain,  and,  by  causing  over  quick  digestion,  fill  the 
stomach  full  of  crudities.  It  cures  the  gout  in  a fit ; and,  what 
is  miraculous,  in  that  very  instant  when  the  smoke  thereof,  as 
light,  flies  up  into  the  head,  the  virtue  thereof,  as  heavy,  runs 
down  to  the  little  toe.  It  helps  all  sorts  of  agues — it  makes  a 
man  sober  that  was  drunk — it  refreshes  a weary  man,  and  yet 
makes  a man  hungry,  being  taken  when  they  go  to  Ted — it 
makes  one  sleep  soundly  ; and  yet,  being  taken  when  a man  is 
sleepy  and  drowsy,  it  will,  as  they  say,  awaken  his  brain,  and 
quicken  his  understanding.  Oh ! omnipotent  power  of  Tobacco  ! 
And  if  it  could,  by  the  smoke  thereof,  chase  out  devils,  as  the 
smoke  of  Tobias’  fish  did  (which  I am  sure  could  smell  no 
stronger),  it  would  serve  for  a precious  relict,  both  for  the  super- 
stitious priests  and  the  insolent  Puritans,  to  cast  out  devils 
withal.” 

“Admitting,  then,  and  not  confessing,  that  the  use  thereof 
were  healthful  for  some  sorts  of  diseases,  should  it  be  used  for 
all  sicknesses  ? Should  it  be  used  by  all  men  ? Should  it  be 
used  at  all  times  ? Y ea,  should  it  be  used  by  able,  young, 
strong,  healthful  men  ? Medicine  hath  that  virtue  that  it  never 
leaves  a man  in  that  state  wherein  it  finds  him.  It  makes  a sick 
man  whole,  but  a whole  man  sick ; and  as  medicine  helps 
nature,  being  taken  at  times  of  necessity,  so,  being  ever  and 
constantly  used,  it  doth  but  weaken,  weary,  and  wear  nature. 
To  take  a custom  in  any  thing  that  cannot  be  left  again,  is  most 
hurtful  to  the  people  of  any  land.  Mollifies  and  delicacy  were 
the  rock  and  overthrow,  first  of  the  Persians,  and  next  of  the 
Roman  empire.” 
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“Now  how  are  you  by  this  custom  disabled  in  your  goods, 
let  the  gentry  of  this  land  bear  witness,  some  of  whom  bestowing 
^300,  some  £400  a year  upon  this  precious  stink,  which  I am 
sure  might  be  bestowed  upon  many  far  better  uses  ; but  of  so 
many  smoke  buyers  as  are  at  this  present  in  this  kingdom,  I 
never  read  nor  heard.” 

“And  for  the  vanity  committed  in  this  filthy  custom,  is  it  not 
both  great  vanity  and  uncleanness  that  at  the  table,  a place  of 
respect,  of  cleanliness,  of  modesty,  men  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  sit,  tossing  of  Tobacco  pipes,  and  puffing  of  the  smoke  of 
Tobacco  one  at  another,  making  the  filthy  smoke  and  stink 
thereof  to  exhale  athwart  the  dishes  and  infect  the  air,  when 
very  often  men  who  abhor  it  are  at  their  repast  ? And  not  only 
meat  time,  but  no  other  time  nor  action  is  exempted  from  the 
public  use  of  this  uncivil  trick,  the  public  use  whereof,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  hath  now  so  far  prevailed,  as  divers  men, 
very  sound  in  judgment  and  complexion,  have  been  at  last  forced 
to  take  it,  although  without  desire,  partly  because  they  were 
ashamed  to  seem  singular  (like  the  two  philosophers  that  were 
forced  to  duck  themselves  in  rain  water,  and  so  became  fools  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  people),  and  partly  to  be  as  one  that  was 
content  to  eat  garlick  (which  he  did  not  love)  that  he  might  not 
be  troubled  with  the  smell  of  it  in  the  breath  of  his  fellows. 
And  is  it  not  a great  vanity  that  a man  cannot  heartily  welcome 
his  friend  now,  but  straight  they  must  be  in  hand  with  Tobacco? 
Is  it  become,  in  place  of  a cure,  a point  of  good  fellowship  ; and 
he  that  will  refuse  to  take  a pipe  of  Tobacco  among  his  fellows 
(though  by  his  own  election  he  would  rather  smell  the  savour  of 
a sink)  is  accounted  peevish  and  no  good  company,  even  as  they 
do  with  tippling  in  the  cold  eastern  countries.  Yea,  a mistress 
cannot  in  a more  mannerly  kind  entertain  her  servant,  than  by 
giving  him,  out  of  her  fair  hand,  a pipe  of  Tobacco,  [quite  an 
oriental  custom]  But  herein  is  not  only  a great  vanity,  and  a 
great  contempt  of  God’s  good  gifts,  that  the  sweetness  of  men’s 
breath,  being  a good  gift  of  God,  should  be  wilfully  corrupted 
by  this  stinking  smoke,  wherein  I must  confess  it  hath  too  strong 
a virtue  ; and  so  that  which  is  an  argument  of  nature,  and  can 
neither  by  any  artifice  be  at  the  first  acquired,  nor,  once  lost,  be 
recovered  again,  shall  be  falsely  corrupted  with  an  incurable 
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stink,  which  vile  quality  is  as  directly  contrary  to  that  wrong 
opinion  which  is  holden  of  the  unwholesomeness  thereof,  as  the 
venom  of  putrefaction  is  contrary  to  the  virtue  preservative.” 
“Moreover,  which  is  a great  iniquity,  and  against  all  humanity, 
the  husband  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  reduce  thereto  his  delicate, 
wholesome,  and  clean  complexioned  wife,  to  that  extremity,  that 
either  she  must  corrupt  her  sweet  breath  therewith,  or  else 
resolve  to  live  in  a perpetual  stinking  torment.” 

‘ ‘ Have  you  not  reason,  then,  to  be  ashamed,  and  to  forbear 
this  filthy  novelty,  so  basely  grounded,  so  foolishly  received,  and 
so  grossly  mistaken  in  the  right  use  thereof  ? In  your  abuse 
thereof  sinning  against  God,  harming  yourselves  both  in  persons 
and  goods,  and  raking  also  thereby  the  marks  and  notes  of 
vanity  upon  you  ; by  the  custom  thereof  making  yourselves  to  be 
wondered  at  by  all  foreign  civil  nations,  and  by  all  strangers 
that  come  among  you  to  be  scorned  and  contempted — a custom 
loathsome  to  the  eye — hateful  to  the  nose — harmful  to  the  brain 
—dangerous  to  the  lungs — and,  in  the  black  stinking  fumes 
thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrid  Stygian  fumes  of  the  pit 
that  is  bottomless.” 

/ 

It  will  be  observable  in  the  foregoing  extracts, 
that  the  pedantic  king  possessed  a very  good  com- 
mand of  the-  English  language ; that  he  had  studied 
medicine  and  the  temperaments ; that  he  affected 
close  reasoning;  and  that  he  firmly  believed  that 
tobacco  injured  the  complexion. 

This  chapter,  being  padded  with  quotations  in  type 
which  I confess  to  being  rather  small  for  persons 
whose  eyes  are  as  old  as  mine,  should  be  passed  over, 
if  in  the  train,  rather  than  strain  the  sight.  I do  not 
doubt,  however,  but  those  who  persevere  in  reading 
it,  will  declare  that  it  is  the  best  part  of  the  whole 
pamphlet.  It  certainly  ought  to  be,  as  the  first 
abstract  was  penned  by  a sage  king,  and  the  last,  by 
an  elder  brother. 
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The  following  excellent  report  of  the  state  and  sen- 
sations of  a gentleman,  of  strong  limb  and  active  mind, 
united  with  the  sensitive  organisation  of  a lady,  is 
abridged  from  “Some  Good  in  Tobacco,”  in  Cope's 
Tobacco  Plant , for  May,  1871.  It  will  serve  to  shew  when 
tobacco  is  likely  to  be  really  useful — to  indicate  when 
it  may  be  instrumental,  in  preserving  from  hypochon- 
driasis, insanity,  or  fatuity,  the  mind  when  harrassed  by 
overwork,  by  anxiety  in  providing  for  a family,  or  for  old 
age,  when  railway  oscillation  with  all  its  concomitants 
is  a daily  duty,  causing  the  votary  or  victim  to  rapidly 
take  on  age  : — 

l 

“ My  occupation  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  render  my  life  often 
sedentary,  sometimes  active,  always  irregular.  For  days,  or 
weeks,  or  even  months,  I may  be  chained  to  my  chair  in  a small, 
ill-ventilated  room,  with  no  more  vigorous  muscular  exercise 
than  the  driving  of  a pen  ; hour  after  hour,  often  far  into  the 
night,  often  wholly  through  the  night,  through  the  day,  and 
even,  sometimes,  far  into  the  night  again,  ere  sleep  and  I can 
make  acquaintance.  At  other  times,  for  days  and  nights,  for 
weeks  and  months  together,  I am  on  the  wing ; incessantly 
travelling  by  rail,  on  journeys  long  and  short  ; rarely  knowing 
when  or  where  the  resting-place  shall  be.  The  pen-driving,  the 
late  and  irregular  hours,  the  wear  and  tear  of  brain,  carried  into 
the  travelling  ; and  the  work  of  the  the  office  going  on  in  the 
railway  carriage — the  chair  exchanged  for  a position  half-stand- 
ing, half-kneeling,  in  a compartment  vibrating  and  oscillating 
with  the  motion  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour  ; the  desk  super- 
seded by  a weary,  aching  arm,  and  the  office-gaslight  by  the 
feeble  and  uncertain  rays  of  a railway  oil-flame,  or  a foul-smelling 
travelling-lamp  ? Thus  have  I stood  and  written  and  sped  across, 
the  country,  for  a whole  night  of  twelve  hours  at  a time,  after 
eight-and-forty  restless,  sleepless  hours,  full  of  turmoil,  exertion, 
and  excitement.  Judge  whether  I have  not  lived  a life  which 
was  fitted  sooner  or  later  to  teach  me  I had  a right  to  consider 
myself  * A Nervous  Man.’  I was  nervous  to  begin  with,  in  the 
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best  and  strongest  sense,  or  I should  not  have  faced  the  life,  or 
lived  through  it.  And  I was  nervous  after  long  experience  of 
such  existence  : in  the  sense  I am  about,  now,  to  explain. 

“ About  seven  years  ago,  I had  been  pursuing  this  kind  of 
occupation  for  nearly  six  years.  Except  in  the  manner  I have 
explained,  my  habits  were  steady  and  regular.  No  excess  or 
dissipation,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  these  terms,  had  I ever  in- 
dulged in.  I never  drank  strong  drinks,  or  smoked,  or  allowed 
myself  such  practices  as  are  included  in  what  is  weakly  called 
‘ seeing  life ; ’ so  that,  except  so  far  as  my  business  was  con- 
cerned, the  most  censorious  of  moralists  or  purists  could  not  call 
me  ‘fast.’  What  ailed  me  was  that  I was  nervous.  Fear, 
tremor,  morbid  care  of  self,  needless  anxiety,  were  strangers  to 
me.  But  I was  perpetually  miserable — irritably  wretched  from 
day  to  day  and  night  to  night.  My  life  was  in  my  work : I 
loved  it,  was  devoted  to  it;  in  a manner,  I revelled  in  it.  Others 
said  I was  gluttonous  for  work  ; warned  me  to  beware  in  time 
and  care  for  my  health.  But  my  general  bodily  health  was 
good  ; doctors  could  find  no  ailment  in  me,  and  were  puzzled. 
I cared  for  none  of  the  common  relaxations  of  life  ; indeed  these 
were  by  habit  foreign  to  me  ; and  only  in  work,  for  which  I 
craved  like  the  daughter  of  the  horseleech,  crying  ‘ give,  give ! ’ 
could  I find  relief  even  for  a time  from  the  irritable  nervousness 
which  beset  me.  My  life  became  at  one  time  a burden  to  me  ; 
my  manners  were  an  annoyance  to  all  my  friends ; I was  ill- 
tempered  beyond  bearing  ; knew  myself  to  be  so  ; and  yet  was 
helpless  in  my  nervousness.  Tonics  were  prescribed,  but  I 
wanted  none  of  them  ; and  though  they  were  taken  almost  ad 
infinitum  there  was  no  change.  My  appetite  was  good  ; my 
body  was  vigorous  and  untiring  ; my  brain  was  active.  Yet,  I 
was  intensely  miserable ; my  wretchedness  making  me  a nuisance 
to  others  and  myself ; I struggled  against  it,  but  only  got  worse 
and  worse. 

“ ‘ Look  here,'  said  a friend  of  mine,  who  had  known  and 
watched  me  nearly  all  my  life  ; ‘ if  you  don’t  smoke,  you’ll  kill 
yourself.  ’ 

“ ‘Smoke!’  cried  I ; ‘why  in  the  name  of  fortune  should  I smoke!’ 

“ ‘Your  nerves  will  never  be  right  till  you  do,’  said  he  ; coolly 
whiffing  away  a blue  cloud  from  his  lips  as  he  walked  by  my  side. 
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“ I was  argumentative — in  those  days  I generally  was  so.  I 
was  in  a bad  temper — at  that  time  my  normal  condition.  I had 
had  a horror  of  tobacco  from  my  cradle — for  good  reasons  as  I 
thought,  and,  being  disposed  to  crush  my  officious  friend  for  his 
interference  in  a matter  I flattered  myself  I understood  much 
better  than  he  could,  I turned  upon  him  and  said  : — 

“ ‘ How  often  have  you  heard  me  declare  that  nothing  should 
induce  me  to  contract  a habit  so  offensive,  so  foolish,  so  waste- 
ful both  of  time  and  money,  so  ensnaring  and  injurious,  as 
smoking?  Scores  of  times  ! I have  no  unreasoning  prejudice 
against  tobacco  ; though  I have  never  yet  met  with  proof  that, 
in  any  possible  circumstances,  it  can  be  useful,  either  smoked, 
chewed,  or  taken  as  snuff.  I have  seen  so  many  lads  of  good 
promise,  led  on  front  smoking — indulged  in  at  first  as  an  amuse- 
ment or  a mere  joke — to  drinking  and  all  the  evil  habits  that 
can  ruin  men  ; I have  seen  the  practice  so  fatal  to  men  whose 
gifts  and  opportunities  might,  but  for  that,  have  led  to  noble 
lives  nobly  spent  for  noble  ends ; I see  every  day  so  many  sickly, 
puny,  aimless,  nerveless  youths  and  men,  all  addicted  to  the 
pipe  or  the  cigar  ; that  the  older  I grow  the  more  I am  thankful 
for  the  resolution  I formed  when  I was  little  more  than  a child, 
and  have  clung  to  ever  since— never  to  smoke  ! ’ 

“ We  were  silent  for  a while.  My  companion  did  not  always 
love  an  argument  ; aud  perhaps  he  saw  no  good  would  come  of 
a debate  just  then.  When  at  length  he  spoke,  he  only  said  : — 
“ ‘Ah,  well ! — there’s  a great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  say  ; 
but,  sooner  or  later,  you  must  smoke,  or,  as  I said  before,  you’ll 
kill  yourself.’ 

“ ‘Pshaw  ! ’ was  the  only  response. 

“ No  more  was  said  on  the  subjeet.  My  friend,  who  was  then 
on  a visit  to  me,  went  away,  and  I did  not  see  him  again  for 
half-a-year.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  we  met  again.  In  the 
meanwhile,  my  nervousness  had,  if  possible,  increased  ; my 
temper  had  grown  worse  ; as  to  self-control— at  all  events  in 
those  small  matters  of  courtesy  and  kindliness  of  speech  and 
action  which  make  up  by  far  the  greater  part  of  life— I had 
ceased  to  know  what  it  was.  We  were  walking  homeward, 
after  a long  hard  day’s  work,  and  I had  before  me  some  honrs 
of  labour  still  more  trying. 
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“‘I  wish  you  would  let  me  persuade  you  to  smoke,’ 
said  he. 

“‘You  have  spoken  of  that  before,’  I replied,  impatiently; 
and  you  know  how  I dislike  the  subject.’ 

“ ‘Yes, ’he  rejoined,  ‘but  I reallyam  anxious  about  you,  and  I feel 
sure  I am  right  in  this  matter.  You  have  tried  other  things,  and 
they  have  all  failed  to  put  your  nerves  in  order ; why  not 
try  this  ? ’ 

“ ‘Now,’  said  I,  with  some  petulance,  ‘just  let  us  settle  the 
matter  once  for  all . Give  me  a cigar,  and  you  shall  see  what 
nonsense  you  talk,’ 

“ He  complied,  and  gave  me  a light.  ¥e  walked  on,  talking 
and  smoking ; and  when  we  reached  home  I had  smoked  the 
cigar  to  the  stump.  Was  I sick?  No.  Did  I experience  a 
sense  of  nausea,  or  discomfort?  No.  There  was  a sense  of 
gentle  warmth  and  langour  throughout  my  body  ; my  brain  was 
quickened  and  relieved,  and  I was  in  the  best  of  possible  tempers. 
We  said  nothing  of  the  cause,  indoors  ; but  the  effect  was  soon 
remarked.  That  night,  the  first  for  long  months,  my  brief 
intervew  with  the  home-circle  was  pleasant,  my  work  easy,  my 
short  sleep  ‘ as  sound  as  a bell ; ’ and  I awoke  with  a sense  of 
greater  comfort  than  I had  known  for  many  a long  day.  But  I 
was  still  sceptical.  For  some  time  afterwards  I smoked  no 
more.  All  my  nervous  irritability  and  misery  returned.  Then 
I tried  another  cigar,  with  the  same  result  as  the  first ; and  from 
that  day  to  this  I have  been  a smoker.  They  call  me  a hard 
inveterate  smoker  now.  I deserve  to  be  called  so  ; but  during 
these  last  seven  years,  excepting  one  short  season  when  I put 
away  tobacco  and  returned  to  my  old  and  most  wretched  con- 
dition, I have  never  lost  my  natural  self-control.  In  strength 
and  in  weakness,  in  times  of  sickness  as  well  as  in  bodily  health, 
by  land  and  sea,  in  many  climates,  my  pipe  has  been  a true  and 
constant  friend  ; and  I have  no  desire  to  part  with  such  company. 
My  experience  is  only  that  of  one  man  in  the  crowd ; it  may  be 
no  rule  for  others.  There  are  those  who  say  tobacco  makes 
them  nervous.  I tell  only  my  own  tale.  Say  no  ill  of  the 
bridge  that  carried  you  over : speak  of  a man  (or  a Weed)  as  you 
find  him.  Whatever  your  own  story  may  be,  you  may 
acknowledge  that  I found  ‘ Some  Good  in  Tobacco.’  ” 
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The  following  interesting  account  of  the  business  of 
smoking,  as  it  obtains  amongst  the  Turks,  is  extracted 
from  a letter  lately  received  from  a valued  literary  and 
travelled  friend,  who  was  some  years  o.i  the  Turkish 
Station.  I have  also  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  the  same  gentleman,  for  some  important  sugges- 
tions, which  enabled  me  to  improve  the  conceit, 
page  (65  :— ) 


“Of  all  countries  in  the  world,  Turkey  is  par  excel- 
lence, that  country  where  smoking  is  practised  as  an  art, 
and  studied  as  a science.  Enter  a large  cafe  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  if  there  be  there  one  hundred  mouths 
(a  sailor  would  say  hands)  there  will  as  assuredly  be  one 
hundred  pipes,  and  one  hundred  tobacco-bags,  and 
one  hundred  tiny  cups  of  coffee.  There  you  will  see 
people  of  every  nation  and  of  every  tongue,  of  every 
dress  and  every  colour  smoking,  not  fitfully  and 
spasmodically,  but  smoking  as  if  smoking  formed  the 
duty  of  their  lives,  or  was  intimately  connected  with 
their  system  of  respiration  ; nay,  some  old  Turks,  in 
order  to  enjoy  a new  sensation,  and  to  live  in  an  in- 
visible atmosphere  of  smoke,  have  the  tympanum  of 
the  ear  pierced,  and  thus  they  can  drive  the  beloved 
smoke,  not  only  through  the  mouth  and  the  nose,  but 
also  through  the  ear,  and  it  is  even  said  through  the 
lachrymal  passage  of  the  eye  as  well.  If  you  be  a 
frequenter  of  this  cafd,  you  will  soon  come  to  recognize 
every  pipe  in  the  place.  The  proprietor  may  wear  a 
blue  surtout  or  a brown,  his  beard  may  be  long  or 
short,  he  may  be  in  purgatory  in  his  boots,  or  in 
paradise  in  his  slippers,  but  be  sure  he  uses  the  same 
pipe.  They  come  in  together  and  go  out  together, 
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they  are  the  last  to  part  at  night,  and  the  first  to  meet 
in  the  morning,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in  feasting  or 
fasting,  in  work  or  in  idleness,  they  remain  mutual  and 
constant  friends. 

You  know  a man’s  character  and  pretensions  by 
the  length  and  richness  of  his  pipe.  A Caidjee 
contents  himself  with  a thorn  stick  pipe  two  feet 
long,  with  a wooden  bowl,  and  no  mouth-piece ; a 
three -feet  pipe,  with  an  attempt  at  a mouth-piece, 
indicates  an  advance  in  the  social  position ; but  a 
Pacha  sports  a cherry  stick  6 feet  long,  artistically 
jointed,  mounted  with  clouded  amber,  and  set  with 
brilliants,  with  the  bowl  as  large  as  a coffee-cup, 
elegantly  moulded  and  richly  gilt.  Hear  this,  ye 
smokers  of  black  cutties  ! This  lordly  pipe  may  cost 
from  £20  to  £\oo)  the  bag  which  contains  the  Lat- 
akia,  is  made  from  the  flowered  borders  of  the  rich 
Cashmere,  and  the  pipe,  cup,  and  slipper-bearer,  and 
the  Pacha,  are  all  the  slaves  of  this  lordly  chibouk. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  the  appliances  and 
means  to  boot,  necessary  for  smoking,  occupy  about 
a third  or  fourth  of  all  the  shops  and  workmen  of 
Constantinople.  There  are  the  “ Tootoon,”  or 
tobacco-shops;  the  “ Timbuckee”  shops  for  “nargille” 
or  water-pipes ; shops  for  the  sale,  and  workshops  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  bowls,  ditto  for  the  pipe-sticks, 
ditto  for  the  amber  mouth-pieces  and  their  tubes. 
Then  there  are  manufacturers  for  the  glass,  for  the 
brass,  and  for  the  leather  appliances  of  the  “ nargille,” 
for  the  brushes  to  clean,  and  the  cakes  of  perfumed 
charcoal  to  light  the  “nargille”;  add  to  this,  manu- 


facturers  of  coffee-cups,  coffee-pots,  chibouk  stands, 
makers  and  sellers  of  tobacco-bags,  &c.,  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  a third  or  fourth  of  all  the  industry  of 
Constantinople  vanishes  directly  or  indirectly  in — 
smoke.” 

Tobacco,  having  been  so  frequently  written  upon, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a description  of  the  plant,  its 
history,  introduction  into  this  country,  culture,  manu- 
facture, and  associations,  and  the  advantages  which 
might  accrue  to  Great  Britain,  and  especially  Ireland, 
from  its  cultivation  in  this  country.  I may  state, 
however,  that  the  duty  in  1870,  yielded  to  the  British 
Government  upon  the  tobacco-leaf  imported,  amounted 
to  £6,548,000 — 548  manufacturers  were  engaged  in 
preparing  it  for  the  market,  and  about  284,000  re- 
tailers, wholly  or  partially  supported  by  the  sale  of 
the  commodity  in  its  various  forms.  In  1873,  the 
custom  duties  had  risen  to  £7,337,152,  in  1874,  to 
^7,522,207,  and  in  1875,  to  .£7,720,558,  shewing  a 
progressive  increase. 

The  consumption  of  tobacco,  like  that  of  snuff, 
received  a great  impetus  from  the  examples  of  our 
officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  returning  from  fighting 
the  battles  of  their  country.  For  prior  to  1815,  the 
quantity  annually  used  was  less  than  10  ounces  per- 
unit  of  the  population  ; that  of  cigars  being,  until 
then,  almost  nil.  It  is  now  equivalent  to  24  ounces 
per  head,  or  about  8 pounds  per  man,  constituting  a 
voluntary  tax  of  35s.  per  annum;  still,  as  only  two- 
thirds  of  our  adult  male  population  smoke,  Britain 
cannot  be  called  a smoking  country,  compared  with 
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other  nations;  for  this,  we  must,  in  a measure,  thank 
King  James’  learned  effusion.  Throughout  Europe 
and  America,  90  per  cent,  of  the  men  smoke,  and  the 
consumption  of  tobacco,  taking  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  is  estimated  at  70  ounces  per  head.  Japan 
seems  to  be  a place  of  bliss  for  lovers  of  the  weed,  for 
there  even  the  clergyman  is  said  to  pause  occasionally 
in  his  discourse  to  enjoy  a smoke,  in  which  it  is  quite 
superfluous  to  add,  that  he  is  heartily  joined  by  the 
worshipers. 

/ 

In  an  article  on  the  “Social  Uses  of  Tobacco,” 
Cope's  Tobacco  Plant , for  June,  1871,  said,  “ If  it  has- 
become  a habit  to  smoke — a habit  not  only  of  a nation 
but  of  the  world;  not  only  of  a period  but  of  an  age — 
it  denotes  a physical  condition  of  mankind  to  which 
smoking  has  a definite  suitability.  The  condition  of 
society  may  change,  the  habits  of  civilization  may  be 
reversed,  a new  species  of  social  life  may  arise  ; then 
the  herb  which  solaces  now.  maybe  no  longer  needed, 
or  may  be  superseded  by  new  discoveries.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  to  consider  human  nature  and  its 
necessities  as  we  find  them.”  Some  solace  akin  to 
tobacco  is  in  use  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Of 
earth’s  inhabitants,  800,000,000,  it  has  been  said,  use 
tobacco,  400,000,000  opium,  250,000,000  hemp, 
100,000,000  betel,  10,000,000  coco,  and  a great 
proportion  of  the  remainder  fungus,  amanita,  thorn 
apple,  marsh  ledum,  or  other  local  sedative. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


41  Blest  Indian  leaf!  what  raptures  I inhale 
From  each  light  breath  of  thy  ambrosial  gale  ! 

Thou  givest  the  soldier  courage,  to  the  hind 
Repose,  to  captives  sacred  peace  of  mind  ; 

Canst  wealth  on  merchants,  state  on  kings  bestow, 

And  to  physicians  only,  art  a foe. 

Thou  savest,  when  pestilence  spreads  far  and  wide, 
P'rom  that  dread  plague,  and  every  plague  beside. 
Though  by  thy  fumes  the  teeth  are  blacken’d  o’er, 

Thy  ashes  scour  them  whiter  than  before.” 

F;  Fawkes,  M.A.,  1761. 


■7,000,000,000  men  and  300  years  are  neither  few 
nor  short,  yet  something  like  that  number  of  smokers, 
during  that  long  period,  have  failed  to  produce 
tobaccoic  disease,  unlike  alcohol,  which  will  induce 
drunkard’s  liver,  or  good  living,  gout.  After  three 
centuries  of  observation,  by  friend  and  foe,  hear  Sir 
Robert  Christison,  Bart.,  an  authority  upon  poisons  : 
“ No  well-ascertained  ill  effects  have  been  shown  to 
result  from  the  habitual  practice  of  smoking.”  In- 
sanity, epilepsy,  apoplexy,  heart-disease,  paralysis,  St. 
Vitus’s  dance,  consumption,  cancer,  and  the  other 
diseases  enumerated  on  pages  (63  and  64),  have  been 
attributed,  by  special  pleaders,  to  the  poisonous  effects 
of  tobacco,  but  without  sufficient  evidence ; indeed,  it 
is  rather  the  other  way. 
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Dr.  Bucknill,  Chancery  Visitor  of  Lunatics,  in  a letter 
to  Ihe  Lancet,  said  : — “ The  use  of  tobacco  has- 
certainly  no  influence  in  the  production  of  insanity. 
It  is  more  likely  to  prevent  it,  by  blunting  the  keen 
edge  of  bodily  distress  and  mental  grief.  I have  had 
some  experience  in  this  department  of  medicine,  and 
1 never  knew  a case  in  which  the  use,  or  even  abuse, 
of  tobacco  has  appeared  to  assist  in  the  production  of 
insanity.”  After  examining  the  causation  of  more 
than  20,000  cases  of  insanity,  he  only  found  one — a 
quaker  in  America — in  which  the  cause  had  been  re- 
ferred to  tobacco.  He  also  adds  that  Dr.  Conolly 
recommends  tobacco  to  the  insane  to  procure  sleep. 
It  is  a fact,  well  established  by  the  Registrar 
General’s  annual  reports,  that  more  cases  of  cancer 
and  insanity  occur  amongst  women  than  men. 

In  this  era  of  anti's,  and  unbelief,  it  is  impossible 
nicely  to  demonstrate,  how  much  the  sceptical  may  be 
indebted  to  the  orthodox,  for  exemption  from  infective 
diseases.  So  long  as  a few  persons  of  doubtful  sanity, 
at  least,  with  minds  incapable  of  conviction,  and 
anxious  for  notoriety  will,  in  this,  the  country  of  Jenner, 
deny  their  children  the  defence  of  vaccination,  it  is 
only  right  that  they  be  well  fined,  a very  inadequate 
tax,  in  return  for  the  security  which  the  vaccinated 
around  them  confers.  In  the  case  of  anti-tobacconists,, 
the  benefits  of  fumigation  being  spontaneously 
afforded,  they,  like  air  and  water,  are  not  valued, 
although  you  may  occasionally  observe  a non-smoker 
walking  behind  a gentleman  who  is  enjoying  a fine 
flavoured  cigar,  evidently  receiving  pleasure  from  its- 
perfume. 
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To  smoke  and  perpetrate  a deed  of  blood  are  in- 
compatable,  however  irate  and  vengeful  a man  may 
be.  Let  him  sit  down  to  smoke,  and  lo  ! his  passion 
will  evaporate  and  the  calmness  of  reason  take  its 
place.  It  assists  meditation,  and  is  oppdsed  to  great 
activity  of  body.  In  this  respect,  tobacco  sustains  its 
repute  as  a sedative,  and  is  thus  contradistinguished 
to  the  stimulant  alcohol,  which  too  often  excites  to 
crime. 

In  the  companion  essay  to  this,  on  “Snuff-Taking, 
&c.,”  I attributed  considerable  virtue  to  snuff  in  pre- 
venting epidemic  and  infecting  diseases,  and  main- 
tained that  tobacco,  in  bulk,  is  not  so  antidotal  as 
when  finely  comminuted.  As  far  as  regards  develop- 
ment of  ozone,  this  will  hold,  for  increased  surface 
must  give  increased  power,  but  tobacco  smoke, 
although  I have  not  found  it  to  produce  ozone,  is,  I 
am  convinced  from  the  observation  of  self  and  others, 
strongly  disinfectant. 

A belief  established  by  the  Great  Plague,  and 
which  has  obtained  during  the  more  than  two 
centuries  which  have  since  elapsed,  cannot  but  be 
well  founded  on  truth.  Recently,  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  a number  of  thinking  men,  the  subject  of 
smoking  was  introduced,  and  its  merits  discussed.  A 
physician  present  stated  his  conviction  that  the  smoke 
of  tobacco  is  very  valuable  as  a disinfectant.  Pie  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  every  epidemic  of  small-pox, 
fevef,  and  cholera,  since  1825,  his  observations  dating 
from  the  first  epidemic  of  cholera.  He  had  himself 
depended  on  smoking,  and  had  recommended  it  to 
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his  friends.  He  related  some  interesting  incidents  in 
point,  which  my  memory  does  not  now  serve  to  re- 
produce. I personally  feel  satisfied  that  tobacco  has 
been  instrumental  in  preserving  us  from  the  plague, 
and,  also,  in  helping  to  prevent  and  check  cholera 
and  other  epidemic  diseases. 

Steinmetz,  in  his  introduction  to  “ Tobacco : its 
History,  &c.,”  (page  5),  tells  us  that  the  house-fly  is 
the  only  insect  which  is  not  poisoned  by  tobacco 
smoke.  He  looks  upon  this  as  “ a very  striking  fact 
worthy  of  consideration,”  for  they  both  aid  in  purify- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  unhealthy  rooms  ; the  fly,  by 
its  gyrations,  causing  a movement  in  the  atmosphere 
of  close  ill- ventilated  rooms.  While  on  the  wing  the 
fly  is  collecting  the  animal  or  vegetable  decomposing 
matter  in  order  to  feed  upon,  and  is  thus  depurating 
the  air.  Where  there  are  many  flies,  there  is  much 
floating  poison.  Do  not  kill  them,  but  take  the  hint 
and  purify  your  house.  Steinmetz  adds : “It  was 
destined  that  tobacco  smoke  should  not  interfere  with 
the  important  functions  of  the  house-fly.” 

The  following  extracts  from  The  People  Poisoned, 
&c.,  by  a physician,  published  in  London  in  1835, 
are  worthy  of  attention,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
admitted  by  an  opponent  of  tobacco  : — 

“Smoke,  mixed  with  air,  may  not  be  bad  for  some 
affections  of  the  chest.  In  certain  classes  of  asthma; 
in  some  chronic  coughs,  certain  obstructions  in  the 
lungs ; in  an  cedematous  state  of  these  organs  : in 
natural  or  accidental  weakness  of  their  cavities,  &c. ; 
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and,  in  these  respects,  the  Northern  nations,  inhabi- 
tants of  foggy,  damp  countries,  may  derive  some 
advantage  from  tobacco.  But  in  milder  climates,  it 
causes  irritation,  dyspepsia,  fullness,  burning  heat, 
harsh  cough,  and  frequently  inflammatory  action, 
which  imprudent  perseverance  in  the  habit,  may 
render  very  dangerous. 

“Tobacco  smoke  might,  in  some  cases,  be  used  as 
a medicine,  not  by  means  of  a pipe  or  of  fumigation  ; 
for,  in  this  shape,  it  is  too  irritating;  but  in  allowing 
it  to  mingle  with  a greater  or  less  proportion  of  air, 
and  by  keeping  the  invalid,  during  a given  period,  in 
this  atmosphere. 

“The  smoke  of  the  pipe  maybe  mitigated  by  some 
aromatic  mixture,  calculated  to  have  a beneficial  effect 
upon  the  lungs.  For  instance,  in  using,  with  a very 
mild  sort  of  tobacco,  a little  of  the  wood  of  the  aloe, 
or  of  Saunder’s  wood,  or  of  Cascarilla  bark,  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  under  some  circumstances,  the  smoke  from 
such  a mixture  might  produce  useful  effects.  Thus  it 
is  that  sensual  orientalists  embalm  the  air  and  the  in- 
terior of  their  apartments.  But  this  addition  of  scented 
woods  will  not  produce  its  effect  perfectly,  unless 
smoked  in  a pipe  of  some  length.” 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last  epidemic  of  small- 
pox, when  seeing  a confluent  case,  a lady,  only  once 
■protected  by  vaccination,  entered  the  sick-room, 
puffing  a cigar.  Upon  my  remarking  it,  she  eloquently 
pointed  to  the  patient.  I immediately  bent  to  her  as 
a master.  I have  myself  seen  many  ladies,  and  also 
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been  informed  of  more,  who,  during  the  last  visitation 
of  small-pox,  gave  very  pronounced  evidence  of  their 
faith  in  the  antiseptic  virtues  of  tobacco,  by  selecting 
the  smoking  compartment  when  travelling  by  rail,  and 
not  a few,  while  waiting  upon  their  relatives,  in  severe 
cases,  tried  tobacco  and  snuff  as  safeguards.  I am 
happy  to  add  that,  so  far  as  I could  learn,  they  had 
the  happiness  to  rejoice  in  an  immunity  from  the  most 
contagious  disease,  with  which  the  present  age  is 
acquainted. 

Ladies,  as  a rule,  being  opposed  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  I feel  inclined  to  look  upon  their  adoption 
of  a practice  which  at  first  is  so  disagreeable,  as  an 
instinct,  dictated  for  self-preservation,  and  likely  to 
impart  confidence  and  increased  usefulness  while 
nursing  the  sick,  of  infectious  disease. 

Of  consumption,  a disease  which  is  hereditary,  in- 
ducible, and  also,  I believe,  can  be  communicated 
from  one  bed-fellow  to  another,  Dr.  Maurice  Ruef,  of 
Strasburg,  wrote,  in  1836  : — “Pulmonary  consumption 
is  rare  among  workmen,  who  are  engaged  from  their 
youth  in  the  manipulation  of  tobacco  ; moreover,  this 
disease  makes  much  less  rapid  progress  than  it  does 
usually  in  those  who  may  happen  to  have  the  germ  of 
it  already  developed,  when  they  enter  the  workshop.” 
In  a more  recent  communication,  he  adds  that  “ex- 
tended experience  has  amply  confirmed  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement.”  The  editor  of  the  Medico-  Chirurgical 
Review , says  of  the  above  : — “ The  hint  is  a good  one  : 
the  soothing  effects  of  tobacco  smoking,  where  it 
does  agree,  may  be  really  very  useful  in  cases  of  in- 
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cipient  or  threatened  phthisis.”  Dr.  Richardson, 
already  quoted,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  in  a pamphlet  in  1865,  gave 
statistics  of  cases  of  consumption,  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  asthma,  amongst  smokers  and  non-smokers.  He 
said  he  felt  confident  that  none  of  these  could  be 
primarily  induced  by  smoking. 

The  late  Dr.  John  Baird,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
in  1832,  wrote  a pamphlet  recommending  tobacco 
enemata,  made  from  the  unmanufactured  leaf,  in  the 
treatment  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Upon  referring  to  the 
medical  journals  of  that  day,  I observe  that  this  mode 
was  then  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  profession. 
This  might  have  been,  from  their  deeming  it  more 
likely  to  cause  collapse  than  to  cure  it,  or  perhaps,  the 
result  of  revulsion  of  ideas,  the  age  for  believing 
tobacco  a useful  medicine,  having  past,  the  general 
opinion  tending  to  the  other  extreme,  until  they  could 
see  nothing  in  it  but  a source  of  dissipation.  I was, 
however,  informed  by  my  friend,  the  late  Henry 
Harvey,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  that  both  in  Dr.  Baird’s 
practice,  and  in  the  two  succeeding  cholera  epidemics, 
he  had  often  seen  cases  of  collapse  in  “ the  blue  cold 
stage  ” recover  under  this  treatment,  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  he  very  kindly  furnished  me  He 
likewise  stated  that  a medical  officer,  who  came  down 
from  London,  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  different 
modes  of  treating  the  epidemic  in  the  North  of 
England,  was  inclined  to  attribute  recovery  to  the 
warmth  of  the  fluid  introduced  rather  than  to  the 
tobacco,  until  to  satisfy  him,  Mr.  Harvey  administered 
the  infusion  cold,  with  the  same  gratifying  issue. 
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But  more  remarkable  still,  during  a long  connection, 
embracing  the  three  invasions  of  cholera,  with  one  of 
the  largest  tobacco  manufactories  in  the  North-East, 
Mr.  Harvey  could  say  that  none  of  the  employees  had 
cholera,  although  many  of  them  lived  in  the  slums  of 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead.  A manufacturer  and 
wholesale  tobacconist,  who  had  heard  of  Dr.  Baird’s 
treatise,  and  the  immunity  from  cholera  enjoyed  by 
workmen  amongst  tobacco,  extended  his  observations 
to  dealers  in  the  weed,  and,  as  far  as  my  informant’s 
experience  went,  they  were  also  exempt  from  the 
scourge. 

Of  the  anaphrodisiac  properties  of  tobacco,  and  its 
power  of  inducing  sleep,  Dr.  Raphiel  Thorius,  in  1625, 
playfully  wrote : — 

* * * * The  gods  Bacchus,  Liber, 

Jove,  Mars,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Apollo, 

Lustly  through  their  nose  the  smoke  did  take, 

As  if  another  /Etna  they  would  make. 

The  goddesses  pleas’d  with  the  novelty, 

Laugh’t  all  the  while,  but  they  when  they  did  see 
How  much  to  sleep  that  night  the  gods  were  given, 

Angry,  decreed  it  should  be  banished  heaven.” 

This  property  of  tobacco  as  observed  by  Dr. 
Thorius,  seems  to  me  to  have  more  or  less  effect  ac- 
cording to  the  race  and  temperament  of  the  smoker. 
It  may  be,  and  I believe  is,  true  of  the  French,  a 
nervous  race,  but  is  open  to  question  with  regard  to 
the  Germans,  who  as  a people  are  lymphatic.  In  the 
present  century  we  find  the  hint  repeated  by  Lord 
Byron,  who  says  of  the  Turk  that  “ Divine  tobacco 
rivals  opium  and  his  brides,”  and  I think  that,  although, 
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we  may  not,  in  England,  pride  ourselves  upon  our 
morality,  tobacco  has,  nevertheless,  been  useful  in 
preventing  those  so  inclined  from  running  into  evil 
courses.  Thus  I have  known  it  recommended  to  the 
incontinent.  I would  only  be  looking  at  one  side  of 
the  question,  however,  did  I not  add  that  its  use  is 
also  conducive  to  celibacy,  and  that  Byron  might  have 
ranked  tobacco  as  a rival  to  the  sex  in  other  countries 
besides  Turkey. 

With  regard  to  the  frequency  of  paralysis  in  the 
present  day,  if  our  theorists  were  to  remember  that 
we  live  in  an  age  of  steam  as  well  as  tobacco,  they 
would  probably  discover  the  best  solution  of  the  cause. 
Alcohol  might  be  named,  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
paralysis  has  become  so  frequent,  and  railroad  travel- 
ling is  a more  novel  institution  than  either  drinking 
or  smoking.  As  a set-off  against  any  functional 
derangements,  which  tobacco  may  incite,  I think  it 
serviceable  in  preventing  cold,  rheumatism,  gout, 
sciatica,  tic,  ague,  infectious  diseases,  some  forms  of 
indigestion,  and  as  a useful  aperient  to  the  sedentary. 
It  tends,  I think,  to  preserve  the  nervous  man  from 
gravel  and  paralysis— the  bilious,  from  typhus,  typhoid 
fever,  and  from  contemplating  suicide — the  sanguine, 
from  rheumatic  fever,  inflammation,  and  heart-disease 
— and  the  lymphatic,  from  asthma  and  apoplexy* 

Advisedly,  therefore,  I consider  tobacco,  when 
judiciously  and  temperately  used,  to  be  a great  boon  to 
the  human  race — that  in  the  past  it  has  been  instru- 

* For  rationale  of  liability  to  disease  in  each,  see  table  and 
chapter  on  Temperaments. 
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mental  in  raising  the  standard  of  longevity,  from  its  being 
antagonistic  to  over-feeding  with  its  attendant  evils, 
especially  rheumatism,  inflammation,  and  apoplexy — 
that  for  the  present  time  it  is  a requisite — that  for  the 
future  as  we  can  fight  and  suffer,  think  and  work, 
better  now  than  in  any  preceding  age,  we  need  be 
under  no  alarm. 

The  mind  must  be  kept  serene  to  preserve  the 
delicate  human  organism  in  good  health  ; for  if  it  be 
often  harrassed,  it  has  an  evil  effect  upon  the  bodily 
health.  Indeed,  continued  depressing  emotions  of 
the  mind  will,  in  some  constitutions,  bring  on  settled 
disease  of  the  liver  or  brain.  In  this  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  influence  which  tea,  coffee,  wine, 
tobacco,  and  other  nervose  ailments,  have  obtained 
over  every  race,  and  among  all  ranks  of  mankind. 
The  more  civilized  the  people,  the  greater  appears  the 
necessity,  and  the  more  eager  the  avidity,  for  such 
brain  conservers.  The  want  is  evidently  founded 
in  nature,  and  in  a great  number  of  men,  must  be 
satisfied.  Unfortunately  the  good  things  of  life  are 
often  abused;  and  what  should  be  the  servant  of  man, 
too  often  becomes  an  over-bearing  master. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


“ If  the  sum  of  human  happiness  is  increased  by  tobacco,  and 
the  sum  of  human  life  is  not  diminished  by  it,  the  fact  that  there 
are  men  devoid  of  self-control  who  abuse  a good  creature,  can- 
not coerce  the  many  who  know  how  to  use  it ; to  use  it  for  the 
purposes  of  health  and  those  of  enjoyment,  to  refresh  the  body 
and  console  the  mind,  to  add  a charm  to  solitary  study,  and  a 
zest  to  intellectual  intercourse.  It  [tobacco]  has  saved  more 
lives  by  preventing  inflammations  from  exposure,  than  has  ever 
been  sacrificed  to  its  excessive  use.” 

Dr.  J.  C.  Bucicnill. 


he  feelings  and  example  of  eleven  generations  of 
0]  men  have  now  been  handed  down  to  us,  affording 
most  potential  proof,  that  tobacco  is  capable  of  refresh- 
ing the  weary  and  easing  the  care-worn.  Oviedo,  in 
1 535,  recorded  that,  “The  negroes  cultivate  the  herb, 
for  the  purpose  of  smoking,  in  the  grounds  of  their 
masters,  and  they  say  that  the  use  of  it,  after  they 
have  concluded  their  labours,  takes  away  the  sense  of 
weariness,”  Lobel,  in  1576  wrote:  “Most  captains 
of  West  Indiamen  smoke ; they  say  that  it  allays 
hunger  and  thirst,  gives  them  new  strength,  exhilarates 
their  spirits,  and  that  it  calms  the  mind.”  Dr. 
Carpenter,  in  1865  said:  “The  common  experience 
of  mankind  seems  to  show  that,  when  the  supply  of 
food  is  less  than  the  v'ants  of  the  system  require,  small 
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quantities  of  alcohol,  of  tea,  coffee,  or  tobacco,  makes 
that  food  go  further ; and  the  craving  for  one  or  other 
of  those  articles,  which  shows  itself  most  strongly 
among  ill-fed  populations,  or  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  privation,  appears  to  indicate  that  they  exert 
some  decided  effect  upon  the  system,  as  nervose  ali- 
ment.” An  intelligent  smoker,  in  the  year  of  grace 
187  5,  will  support  the  experience  of  the  negro  and 
West  India  captain  of  the  16th  century ; and  that  the 
feelings  of  comfort  afforded  by  tobacco  are  real,  and 
not  fancied,  and  its  use  to  a wearied  frame  beneficial, 
and  not  injurious,  was  testified  by  the  experience  of 
some  2,000,000  warriors  and  camp-followers,  in  the 
late  Franco-Prussian  war. 

The  sum  of  evidence,  for  and  against  tobacco,  is  in 
nice  agreement  with  Dr.  Richardson’s  admission  that 
it  is  the  least  injurious  of  all  our  luxuries;  that  if  be- 
fittingly  enjoyed  and  not  abused,  it  is  often  beneficial, 
and  is  not  more  hurtful  to  the  system  than  beer,  wine, 
spirits,  luxurious  living,  opium,  or  even  tea  and  coffee. 
This  deduction  accords  with  my  own  experience,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  correct,  or  if  there  be  any  excep- 
tions, the  favoured  ones  are  tea  and  coffee.  Such 
being  the  case,  as  the  British  Medical  Journal , of 
March  12th,  1870,  observed  : u unless  far  greater  evils 
can  be  proved  against  tobacco  than  any  scientific 
evidence  has  yet  hinted  at,  there  is  probably  little  reason 
to  expect  that  the  health  argument  can  ever  weigh,  as 
as  a feather,  against  the  attractiveness  of  the  habit.” 

Much,  doubtless,  depends  upon  the  attractiveness 
of  smoking,  its  being  a habit,  and  engaging  the  mind 
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like  a second  occupation — more  still  upon  the 
ineffable  feeling  of  satisfaction,  which  prevades  the 
entire  system,  while  the  smoker  is  leisurely  enjoying 
one  of  the  gifts  of  Providence.  Ladies  know,  and  also 
sometimes  take  advantage  of,  this  happy  state.  When 
does  a wife  or  daughter  prefer  their  desire  for  a new 
bonnet  or  dress,  which  they  “ positively  cannot  do 
without  "'?  Not  when  papa  is  having  dinner  or  taking 
tea.  No  ! Intuitively,  they  select  the  most  auspicious 
moment,  when  the  husband  or  father  is  smoking 
his  “churchwarden,”  or  is  enjoying  a choice  cigar. 
Then  they  know  that  the  request  will  be  more  than 
granted,  from  the  ready  way  in  which  former  requests 
have  been  accorded,  while  so  engaged. 

Dr.  Gray,  of  Oxford,  recently  issued  to  the  world 
the  result  of  his  experience.  He  gave  a number  of 
indications  when  smoking  will  be  injurious,  which  may 
be  thus  summed  up — when  “ out  of  health,”  or  if  you 
are  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  tobacco,  you 
cannot  smoke  with  impunity.  Pie  said : “ Against 
moderate  smoking  in  a healthy  person  who  enjoys  it, 
not  a single  argument  of  any  weight  has  been  ad- 
vanced. So  much,  however,  is  prated  about  the  evil 
effects  of  tobacco,  that  its  virtues  rarely  get  a hearing, 
and  yet  the  latter  are  many  and  great.  To  quiet 
nervous  unrest ; to  soothe  a ruffled  temper ; to  favour 
calm  and  impartial  thought ; to  steady  and  clear  a 
confused  overworked  brain  ; to  counteract  the  effects 
of  physical  exhaustion— these  are  just  the  things  which 
tobacco  does.  And  if  it  can  effect  these  ends  safely 
and  pleasantly,  who  shall  deny  it  a place  among  God’s 
good  gifts  to  men.” 
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The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Dr.  Lankester 
on  Tobacco,  in  his  “ Popular  Lectures  on  Food”  : — 
“ But  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  moderate  use 
of  tobacco,  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I have  nothing 
decidedly  against  it  to  tell  you.  The  opinions  of 
medical  men  are  really  not  worth  quoting,  unless 
backed  by  something  like  evidence.  It  is  not  because 
a man  dies  of  apoplexy,  or  paralysis,  or  fever,  or  any 
other  disease,  after  smoking  tobacco,  that  we  are  to 
conclude  he  died  in  consequence  of  it.  If  you  will 
not  therefore  give  up  this  habit  of  smoking,  from 
motives  of  economy,  &c..  I dare  not,  as  a physiologist 
or  a statist,  tell  you  that  there  exists  any  proof  of  its 
injurious  influence  when  used  in  moderation. 

“ In  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  system,  I 
have  found  tobacco  most  injurious.  In  some  diseases 
of  the  heart  it  acts  injuriously  when  taken  to  excess; 
whilst  in  others  I have  found  it  to  have  an  exceedingly 
beneficial  action.  Generally  when  there  is  depression 
or  lethargy,  or  a tendency  to  inactivity  of  the  muscular 
system  or  the  mental  powers,  then  tobacco  would  ap- 
pear to  act  injuriously.  Its  effects  in  such  states  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  many  persons  who  can 
smoke  with  impunity  after  a meal,  or  while  drinking 
alcohol,  are  utterly  unable  to  do  so  before  a meal,  or 
without  some  form  of  alcoholic  beverage. 

“ The  modifying  effect  produced  on  the  system  by 
tobacco  after  large  potations  of  alcohol,  is  a subject 
of  some  interest.  A distinguished  medical  writer 
(Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  I presume,)  has  stated  his 
conviction,  that  the  man  who  both  drinks  and  smokes, 
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is  less  liable  to  injure  himself  than  the  man  who 
smokes  or  drinks  alone.” 

Two  large  classes  of  men  might,  with  reason,  object 
to  being  deprived  until  they  are  senile,  of  such  relief 
from  ennui,  or  alleviation  of  distress,  from  fatiguing 
occupations,  or  perplexing  studies,  as  a cigar  or  pipe 
can  give  them.  Those  who  have  no  cares,  and  so 
much  time  at  their  command,  as  to  cause  it  to  be  the 
serious  consideration  of  each  day,  how  most  elabo- 
rately to  dispose  of  it ; whose  lips  a visitor  from 
another  world  might  think  were  given  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  hold  a cigar ; from  such  pre-occupied 
lips,  I would  not  recommend  the  loved  Havannah  to 
be  estranged.  Any  engrossing  engagement  is  better 
than  total  vacuity  of  thought,  and  smoking  has  the 
really  beneficial  effect  of  diverting  the  mind,  and  of 
preventing,  to  some  extent,  youthful  passions  from 
running  riot  in  much  more  objectionable  courses;  in 
paths  more  vicious,  because  affecting  the  public  and 
its  tone  of  morality. 

The  other  class  embraces  two  orders,  who,  from 
constantly  living  with  the  “ steam  up,”  either  waste 
their  bodies  by  prolonged  and  exhaustive  toil,  “ cudgel 
their  brains  ” with  harassing  thought,  or  both  com- 
bined, as  often  occurs  in  the  medical  profession.  To 
such  fatigued  or  anxious  persons,  a pipe  is  really  a 
savings-bank  of  health ; overtime,  piecework,  or  long 
protracted  mental  strain,  taking  more  out  of  their 
economy  than  it  can  recuperate,  from  food  snatched 
during  brief  intervals  of  toil,  and  hence  apt  to  be  ill- 
digested.  The  change,  or  total  cessation  of  bodily  or 
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mental  effort,  which  nature  periodically  demands  is 
insufficient,  and  too  rarely  granted  by  business- 
exigencies  or  family  necessities.  Every  mature  man 
of  the  latter  class,  may  draw  compensation  from  an 
after-dinner  and  .evening  pipe,  and  feel  as  much  the 
better  for  them  as  if  he  had  slept  instead  of  smoked. 
Illness  more  than  imminent,  this  useful  remedy  enables- 
the  sons  of  toil  to  ward  off.  Rest,  all  but  imperative, 
they  find  from  daily  experience,  can  in  a great 
measure,  be  atoned  for  by  having  recourse  to  the 
agreeable,  albeit  artificial,  repose  which  tobacco  so 
sweetly  yields. 

If  it  be  true  as  anti-tobacconists  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, that  tobacco  is  the  great  enemy  of  our  race,  we 
should  expect  a few  well-established  facts  to  be  forth- 
coming to  prove,  beyond  question,  to  all  tobaccoites, 
that  they  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  pale.  But  we 
read  in  The  British  Medical  Journal  that : — “ The 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  a general  physical 
improvement  of  race-characters  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  most  re- 
liable vital  statistics.  We  are  progressing,  and  not 
retrograding.”  Men  are  not  only  advancing  in  civil- 
ization and  mental  culture,  but  also  improving  in 
stature  and  longevity.  Upon  the  subject  of  the 
physical  degeneration  of  mankind,  the  Spectator 
recently  contained  a relevant  article,  in  which  it  stated 
that  one-half  of  the  members  of  our  House  of  Com- 
mons could  not  get  into  the  armour  of  our  ancient 
knights,  and  that  an  Englishman  of  the  present  day, 
whether  he  be  a London  costermonger,  an  athlete,  or 
a navvy,  would  be  quite  equal  to  strangle,  to  outrun, 
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or  to  smash  the  most  perfect  living  savage,  or  the  re- 
presentative of  any  previously  existing  race. 

The  Spectator's  statement  has  since  been  singularly 
verified,  by  the  unequalled  achievement  of  Captain 
Webb  in  swimming  across  the  English  Channel,  on 
August  24  and  25,  1S75.  A feat  of  endurance 
sufficiently  notable  to  warrant  us  in  taking  the  Cap- 
tain’s physique  as  the  standard  for  manliness,  with 
regard  to  height,  weight,  and  configuration.  Still  more 
recently,  Mr.  E.  P.  Weston,  the  American  pedestrian, 
has  accomplished  part  of  a series  of  walking  feats 
great  enough  to  startle  the  world  out  of  the  idea  that 
the  human  race  is  deteriorating. 

The  late  Sir  G.  D.  Gibb,  in  a paper  contributed  to 
the  British  Association  Meeting,  1871,  stated  as  a fact 
that  all  centenarians  he  had  known  carefully  avoided 
snuff  and  tobacco.  I am  glad,  the  fact  being 
questioned,  that  such  an  eminent  authority  admitted 
that  there  are  centenarians.  My  experience — and  I 
have  personally  known  a few,  is  that  to  snuff  or  smoke 
is  the  rule  with  them. 

One,  or  at  most  two,  pipes  at  time  is  quite  sufficient 
as  a sedative;  a third  or  more  will  induce  nicotism, 
more  or  less  marked  according  to  the  temperament ; 
an  unlimited  number  must  be  injurious  to  most  men. 
If  smokers  would  remember  this,  be  discreet  in  their 
indulgence,  and  attend  to  the  following  advice,  they 
may  enjoy  their  pipe  with  all  its  concomitants  benefits, 
and  with  a minimum  of  injurious  consequences : — 
Abstain  until  30;  refrain  from  spitting,  unless  stout 
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or  inclining  to  be  so  ; eschew  wood,  porcelain,  and  all 
seasoned  pipes,  indeed,  any  kind  except  those  of 
porous  clay,  the  hookah  or  meerschaum — throw  out 
the  “ dottle,”  instead  of  preserving  it  to  colour  the 
latter,  or  to  place  upon  the  top  of  the  next  filling,  as 
smokers  of  the  strongest  tobacco  in  the  shortest  of 
black  pipes  usually  do — avoid  smoking  on  an  empty 
stomach,  as  a portion  of  gastric  juice  is  secreted 
simultaneously  with  the  flow  of  saliva  into  the  mouth, 
and  hence  wasted ; do  not  smoke  immediately  before 
a meal,  or  the  sharpness  of  appetite  will  be  blunted — 
smoke  slowly,  and,  if  possible,  only  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  a well  ventilated  room — select  the  light  coloured, 
and  driest  kinds  of  tobacco — be  careful  to  smoke  only 
the  mildest  cigars,  which  should  never  be  licked  over, 
as  I have  often  seen,  before  use,  as  so  doing  fixes  a 
portion  of  the  nicotine,  which  is  thereby  drawn  into 
the  mouth — never  bite  off"  the  end,  but  pierce  it 
twice  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  twist,  with  a 
large  pin  or  a penknife,  or,  if  strong  of  lung,  leave  the 
nose  whole,  for  the  cover  being  porous,  a good  draught 
is  obtained  from  a cigar  worth  smoking,  after  2 or  3 
hearty  pulls — throw  away  the  end,  ere  it  becomes  hot  ; 
a cigar  once  out  should  not  be  relit,  or,  if  so,  you 
should  blow  through  it  before  relighting,  in  order 
to  expel  the  stale  empyreumatic  odour;  drink  no 
beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  during  or  after  a smoke,  as  they 
are  solvents  of  nicotine,  and  wash  it  into  the  stomach. 
If  the  mouth  be  parched  in  the  morning  or  after 
smoking,  it  might  be  gargled  with  water,  or  very  dilute 
Condy’s  Fluid.  A favourite  pipe  or  cigar  holder 
should  be  cleaned  out  with  ether,  spirit  and  water, 
or  vinegar,  for  a foul  pipe  should  never  be  smoked. 
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Constantly  sucking  a pipe  or  cigar  has  been 
said  to  produce  such  changes  in  the  configuration  of 
the  nose,  eyes,  cheeks,  chin,  and  mouth,  that  a 
physiognomist  could  recognise  a smoker.  The  mouth 
changes  are  undoubtedly  obvious,  but  to  recognise 
changes  in  the  other  features,  1 confess  that  my 
physiognomical  acumen,  upon  which  I used  to  pride 
myself,  is  unequal  to  the  task. 

From  an  extended  series  of  experiments  upon 
many  different  kinds  of  tobacco,  I should  say  that 
for  the  pipe,  Bird’s-eye,  fine  cut  Returns,  or  Shag 
made  from  mild  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Lynch- 
burgh,  Orinoco,  East  Indian,  Latakia,  or,  better  still, 
the  mixture  of  a good  manufacturing  house,  will  be 
the  best  and  mildest  to  smoke.  Virginia  is  most 
uniform  in  quality,  and  is  therefore  most  esteemed. 
Bird’s-eye  combines  the  mildness  in  nicotine  and 
heat  of  Turkey,  with  the  full  flavour  and  satisfaction 
of  Virginia,  hence  it  is  deservedly  a favourite  smoke. 
The  smoke  of  Bristol  bird’s-eye,  or  other  tobacco 
which  has  much  of  the  mid-rib  cut  up  with  it,  con- 
tains a large  proportion  of  ammonia  and  carbonic 
acid  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  consequently  is 
hot  to  the  mouth. 

Latakia,  Turkey,  and  brown  twist  or  golden 
cavendish,  blended  according  to  taste,  will  make  an 
excellent  mixture,  uniting  delicate  aroma  with  suffici- 
ency of  strength.  But  with  many  smoking  is  a 
fashion,  or  a habit,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial  what 
they  smoke,  providing  they  are  not  in  dark  and  can 
see  the  smoke.  For  such,  any  tobacco  is  good  enough 
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Black  twist  and  black  cavendish  are  generally  made 
from  inferior  tobacco,  and  whatever  cannot  be  other- 
wise sold  ; hence  they  are  only  smoked  by  those  who 
want  a very  strong  satisfying  smoke,  and  are  not  over 
particular  or  nice  in  their  palate.  Shag  and  fancy 
mixtures  are  also  used  by  manufacturers  as  means  of 
disposing  of  the  refuse  of  the  factory.  The  duty  of 
3s.  2d.  per  pound  having  been  paid  upon  the  whole 
leaf,  the  “fag  ends”  must  be  used  up  some  way,  if  the 
manufacturer  would  escape  ruin.  In  order  to  keep 
as  far  from  such  fate  as  possible,  he  adds  to  his  perish- 
ing, waste,  tobacco  some  Latakia,  Bussora,  Manilla, 
Virginia,  or  other  tobacco  of  superior  flavour,  to  give 
a distinctive  character  and  reputation  to  his  mixture. 
Next  he  invents  a taking  or  popular  name,  an  elegant 
label,  and  issues  to  the  British  public  a mixture  which 
often  has  the  effect  of  causing  an  old  smoker  to  fall 
back  upon  brown  twist. 

Brown  twist  and  bright  yellow-  cavendish  are 
genuine  smokes,  but  though  less  strong  than  the  black 
varieties,  they  are  rather  heady  for  any  person  who 
is  not  a confirmed  smoker.  The  American  cavendish 
is  best,  as  the  makers  there  have  the  first  selection  of 
good,  sound,  brown,  velvety,  Virginia  leaf.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  curing  of  the  leaf,  for  when  quickly 
dried  ic  contains  little  nicotine,  but  is  hot  from  con- 
taining much  ammonia;  whereas,  when  slowly  dried, 
it  is  more  sappy  and  heady,  but  not  hot. 

Tobacco  for  smoking  should  be  free  from  moisture  ; 
but  5s.  per  lb.  is  the  lowest  price  that  good  sound 
tobacco  could  then  be  sold  at,  whereas  shag  has  been 


contracted  for  at  2s.  8d..  and  even  as.  7d.  per  lb. ; 
actually  ;d.  per  lb.  less  than  the  excise  duty.  The 
difference  and  a margin  for  profit  being  made  up  by 
using  a thirsty,  sapless  leaf,  and  by  free  use  of  the 
town’s  water  supply. 

The  duty  upon  foreign  manufactured  tobacco  and 
cigars  in  1S24  was  eighteen  shillings  per  lb  , and  in 
that  year  only  26  pounds  of  cigars  were  imported. 
From  1826  to  1863  the  duty  was  nine  shillings;  since 
then  it  has  been  five  shillings  per  pound.  It  there- 
fore yields  manufacturers  a larger  profit  to  import 
Havannah,  Cuban,  Manilla,  and  other  cigar  tobaccos 
in  leaf,  at  three  shillings  and  twopence  per  pound, 
and  make  them  in  England.  Nor  need  even  a con- 
noisseur pay  a fabulous  price  for  a foreign  cigar, 
for  we  are  told  in  Cope's  Tobacco  Plant , that  not  one 
cigar  maker  in  a thousand  could  tell,  of  two  well  made 
cigars  of  Havannah  tobacco,  which  was  made  in 
Havannah,  and  which  in  Whitechapel,  or  in  the 
provinces.  Havannah  cigars  are  named  according  to 
their  size,  shape,  and  colour;  the  wrappers  being 
selected  to  correspond  with  their  strength  ; the  light 
coloured  cigars  being  mild,  and  the  dark,  strong. 
Manufacturers  use  stronger  tobacco  for  cigars  than 
for  making  smoking  tobacco ; this  is  supposed  to 
account  for  their  superior  flavour.  Like  fancy  mixtures, 
cigars  are  often  delicately  scented  with  vanille  or 
other  perfume.  The  best  cigars  are  in  general  small, 
thick  in  the  middle,  and  evenly  compact ; have  an 
clastic  feeling  when  gently  pressed,  indicating  that 
they  are  free  from  pieces  of  mid-rib,  which  would  cause 
them  to  burn  unevenly  and  obstruct  the  draught. 
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In  Cuba,  where  they  certainly  ought  to  know  when 
a cigar  is  ripe  for  smoking,  they  prefer  them  about  a 
fortnight  old.  If  the  cigar  is  so  dry  as  to  crackle 
when  gently  pressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
an  old  Cuban  will  reject  it  in  favour  of  a green  one  ; 
and  the  workmen  on  their  way  home  smoke  cigars 
which  they  have  just  made.  Cuba  cigars,  however, 
contain  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  nicotine.  Most 
British  made  cigars  are  too  strong  to  be  smoked  green. 

Cheroots  are  East  Indiamen  ; they  are  rolled  double 
length,  and  afterwards  cut  in  the  centre.  They  are 
made  of  mild  tobacco,  and  have  a strong  but  pleasant 
flavour.  From  their  loose  texture  they  burn  well, 
and,  consequently,  are  favourites  with  old  gentlemen, 
and  all  who  delight  in  a easy,  dreamy  smoke.  From 
their  construction  their  combustion  is  more  perfect 
than  an  ordinary  cigar ; hence  more  of  the  elements 
of  the  smoke  pass  into  the  atmosphere,  and  pro- 
portionately less  carried  into  the  mouth.  I would 
, advise  those  who  prefer  the  cheroot,  to  defer  in- 
dulging in  one  till  the  evening,  for  the  tobacco  leaf 
having  received  a preliminary  bath  in  some  solution 
of  opium,  the  cheroot  suits  best  at  bed-time.  I am 
informed  that  few  cheroots  are  made  in  England,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  foreign  than 
any  other  form  of  cigar. 

Swiss  cigars  are  hot  to  smoke ; and  from  having 
also  been  immersed  in  popy-head  water  during  manu- 
facture, are  strong,  heady  smokes  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  Hence,  unless  a particularly  soothing  or 
medicinal  smoke  is  required,  they  should  be  shunned. 
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Age  renders  a cigar  milder,  and  also  deteriorates  its 
flavour;  so  much  so,  that  a cigar  from  a box  which 
has  been  kept  for  years,  and  only  brought  out  on 
special  occasions,  is  not  worth  one  you  can  get  for  two- 
or  three  pence  at  the  nearest  tobacconist’s,  unless  indeed 
you  are  “going  in"  for  an  evening’s  mild  smoking, 
to  kill  time. 

Cigarettes  will  never  sufficiently  recommend  them- 
selves, in  this  cold,  variable  climate,  to  come  into 
fashion.  Lovers  of  the  weed  in  Britain  prefer  strong 
tobacco,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a few  whiffs  of 
what  after  all  ends,  so  very  much  in  smoke.  Our 
time  is  too  valuable  to  be  at  the  trouble  to  prepare 
them  ; and  if  we  do  buy  a box,  we  find  no  satisfaction 
in  them.  And  after  a smoke  we  have  reason  to 
grumble,  for  in  return  for  the  minute  joy  which  it 
affords,  we  find  their  ashes  displayed  over  our  English 
broad-cloth.  Cigarettes  are,  however,  useful  in  medi- 
cine. In  certain  forms  of  bronchitis  and  asthma, 
stramonium  or  coca,  mixed  with  mild  aromatic  tobacco 
as  a cigarette,  is  very  useful  as  a sedative.  They 
sooth  and  relieve  tension  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves, 
and  tend  to  induce  sleep.  Where  such  medicated 
cigarettes  cannot  be  had,  stramonium  may  be  smoked 
with  tobacco  in  the  pipe.  A cigarette  affords  the 
dryest  and  mildest  of  all  smokes,  hence  would  be  suit- 
able for  any  one  not  accustomed  to  smoke,  who  has 
been  recommended  to  do  so  for  pain  in  the  stomach. 

It  is  futile  to  treat  of  antidotes  to  nicotine,  such  as 
tannic  or  citric  acid,  lemon  and  lime  juice  sassafrass; 
digesting  tobacco  in  spirits,  in  an  alkaline,  acid,  or 
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other  solution ; or  of  substitutes  for  the  weed,  as 
lettuce,  coltsfoot,  water-cresses,  &c.  A smoker  might, 
for  a few  times,  “ blow  a cloud  ” from  habit,  or  for  the 
sake  of  companionship,  but  he  would  assuredly  soon 
give  it  up  as  childish.  What  does  any  one  smoke  for, 
if  not  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  nicotine,  more  or  less — 
even  the  fragrant  acrimony  of  the  tobacco-camphor, 
apart  from  nicotine  would,  like  the  continued  redol- 
ence of  the  rose,  cease  in  time  to  charm.  According  to 
the  suggestive  statement  of  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia, 
when  writing  upon  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  other 
comforts  of  life,  “ they  seem  to  be  happily  suited  to 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  human 
body,  by  sedentary  habits,  requiring  less  nourishment 
and  more  stimulation.” 

Viewing  the  practice  of  smoking  in  the  same  light 
as  Drs.  Rush,  Richardson,  Carpenter,  and  others,  I 
think  no  harm  can  accrue  from  any  small  quantity  of 
the  oil,  nicotine,  or  resinous  extract,  which  may 
chance  to  be  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  in  a cleanly  smoker,  who  has  attained  his 
30th  year,  for  they  are  soon  excreted  again.  The 
empyreumatic  vapour  and  oil,  though  associated  with 
a trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  would  be  also  innocuous ; 
but  in  conjunction  with  the  carbon,  ammonia,  car- 
bonic acid,  free,  and  also  combined  as  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  so  much  salivation  is  induced  as  will,  in 
course  of  time,  impair  the  digestion  of  thin,  bilious, 
studious  dyspeptics,  who  take  too  little  air  and  exercise, 
and  who  spit  much  while  smoking.  An  old  hand 
assures  me  that,  if  the  spittoon  be  kept  out  of  sight, 
and  the  first  flow  of  saliva  swallowed,  you  will  soon 
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get  over  the  habit  of  spitting  while  smoking.  Some 
authorities  have  recommended  the  smoker  to  expector- 
ate, to  prevent  the  nicotine  being  absorbed  into  his 
system,  but  I would  not  defraud  him  of  the  small 
portion  which  may  distil  into  the  mouth  from  one 
clean  pipe,  lest,  from  lack  of  satisfaction,  he  should 
proceed  to  indulge  in  more. 

THE  QUID. 

More  nicotine  is  absorbed  into  the  system  by  chew- 
ing than  smoking,  or  snuff-taking.  Those  who  have 
seen  much  of  the  practice,  testify  that  it  injures  the 
gums,  softens  the  teeth,  renders  the  breath  very 
offensive,  and  that  all  the  evils  which  have  been 
arrayed  against  tobacco,  are  exaggerated  when  the 
quid  is  used,  the  more  especially  as  it  can  be  renewed 
without  cessation,  in  circumstances  where  the  pipe  or 
cigar  are  inadmissable.  Quid-chewing  causes  a greater 
flow  of  saliva  than  smoking,  and,  hence,  must  interfere 
with  digestion,  in  a still  greater  degree.  So  long  as 
the  present  style  of  dress  is  in  fashion,  and  ladies  are 
satisfied  with  their  privileges,  chewing  tobacco  is  not 
likely  to  come  into  favour  in  this  country.  In 
America — the  land  of  convention  and  woman’s  rights 
— it  is  the  cause  of  great  inconvenience  in  places  of 
public  worship,  from  the  pools  of  tobacco-slaver,  pre- 
venting kneeling  in  prayer. 

In  Newcastle  we  have  a few  old  quidists  who  digest 
tobacco,  having  evidently  no  idiosyncrasy  anent  nico- 
tine, for  they  can  chew  from  half-an-ounce  to  an  ounce 
of  the  strongest  American  per  diem,  swallow  all  the 
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juice,  eat  their  meals  with  the  quid  in  their  cheek,  and 
do  not  even  remove  it  during  sleep.  Dr.  Arrott,  in 
The  Laticet  for  April  25th,  1857,  told,  as  a marvel,  of 
a harbour-master  at  Arbroath,  “ who  ate  four  ounces 
of  the  strongest  negro-head  tobacco,  every  five  days,” 
and  more  if  he  could  get  it  without  expense.  He 
swallowed  the  whole  result  of  mastication,  both  leaf  and 
juice,  thereby  taking  into  his  stomach  many  poisonous 
doses  of  nicotine  daily,  yet  he  not  only  lived,  but  en- 
joyed good  health.  Dr.  Arrott’s  case  has  brought  to 
light  many  similar.  Verily,  “ one  man’s  meat  is 
another  man’s  poison.”  Use,  exercise,  and  fresh  air 
produces  a tolerance  of  the  strongest  tobacco.  The 
more  experience  we  acquire  of  man  and  his  habits, 
the  more  forbearing  we  ought  also  to  become ; for 
observation  demonstrates  that  what  we  read  of  the 
evil  effects  of  tobacco,  is  in  some  cases,  no  exagger- 
ation, while,  to  other  persons  of  different  constitutions 
and  surroundings,  the  herb  becomes  a “balm  of 
Gilead.”  Imagine  this  “beggar’d  sailor”  the  worse 
for  his  quid  : — 


“ He  seized  the  quid, — ’twas  hard  and  dry, 

The  last  one  in  its  nook  ; 

The  beggar’d  sailor  heav’d  a sigh— 

Despair  was  in  his  look. 

And  have  I fought  and  bled  in  vain, 

Are  all  my  comforts  o’er — 

When  shall  I see  thy  like  again, 

Thou  last  one  of  my  store.” 

I 

By  command  of  Frederick  the  Great,  three  old 
invalid  soldiers,  of  equal  age,  strength,  and  prospects 
of  life,  were  selected  to  test  the  relative  effects  of  the 
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use  of  tobacco,  when  snuffed,  smoked,  or  chewed. 
Each  were  to  stick  exclusively  to  the  practice  lie  had 
patronised,  and  to  ensure  their  doing  so,  had  special 
quarters  assigned  them  where  they  could  be  inter- 
viewed. In  the  course  of  time  the  King,  a con- 
sumer of  enormous  quantities  of  snuff  himself,  was 
alarmed  to  find  that  the  snuff-taker  died  of  apoplexy. 
After  a few  more  years  the  smoker  died ; but  the  old 
chewer  survived  the  King;  and,  with  the  inevitable 
quid  in  his  mouth,  saw  the  great  King’s  remains 
taken  to  their  last  resting  place. 

The  quid  has  never  called  forth  much  enthusiasm 
in  those  who  use  it,  and  has  uniformly  been  considered 
a vulgar  practice,  except  during  the  second  Charles’ 
reign,  when  gentlemen  chewed  and  attempted  to  give 
elegance  to  it,  by  carrying  silver  spitoons  about  with 
them,  and  spitting  according  to  studied  rule.  It, 
nevertheless,  did  not  rise  above  the  mean  estimate  of 
being  considered  a bad  habit  Great  men  have  un- 
doubtedly “chewed,”  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have 
had  any  poetry  called  up  by  the  act,  which  seems  to  be 
too  circumstantial,  and  matter  of  fact ; too  much  like 
chewing  the  cud,  for  romance;  or,  it  may  be,  that  it  is 
so  satisfying  in  itself,  that  the  contented  participator 
in  its  quiet  enjoyment,  cares  not  to  advertise  the 
practice,  or  make  it  interesting,  by  enshrining  its 
virtues  in  classical  literature. 

It  is  questionable  whether  a leader  of  fashion  could 
make  the  quid  popular,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  chew 
it  with  elegance.  Even  smoking,  if  I may  judge  from 
mv  own  experience,  is  deficient  in  that  power  to  call 
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forth  the  soul  of  poetry,  as  compared  with  snuff.  For 
during  the  years  which  “Snuff-Taking”  and  “Smoking” 
have  been  before  the  public,  only  one  original  poem 
on  “ smoking  ” has  been  sent  to  me ; whereas,  on 
“ snuff-taking,”  I have  received  from  sympathetic 
friends  many  excellent  contributions  to  snuff-taking 
poesy;  some  of  which,  should  I ever  be  tempted  to 
issue  another  edition  of  “ Snuff-Taking,”  or  append  it 
to  this  pamphlet  on  “Smoking,”  I am  at  liberty  to 
present  to  my  readers. 

Every  one  who  has  done  me  the  honour  of  perusing 
the  foregoing  pages  will  now,  I trust,  be  able  to  judge 
for  himself  whether  tobacco  is  injurious  or  beneficial 
to  him : if  the  former,  let  him  discontinue  using 
tobacco,  and  observe  if  any  symptoms  which  he  at- 
tributed to  its  use  disappear ; and,  l am  happy  to  add 
for  his  comfort,  that  “snuff-taking,”  “smoking,”  and 
“chewing”  may  be  discontinued  at  any  moment 
without  injury  to  his  system.  The  result  being  only 
a feeling  of  discomfort,  which  ceases  in  a wonderfully 
short  space  of  time. 

I now  beg  to  thank  the  attentive  reader,  and  trust 
that  I may  cherish  the  hope  that  he  will  be  as  in- 
dulgent as  on  former  occasions.  Fortunately  it  is 
easy  and  pleasant  to  write  to  smokers,  for  the  neces- 
sary pauses  which  attention  to  a pipe  or  cigar  occasions, 
are  altogether  in  the  writer’s  favour ; should  he  make 
any  slips,  they  have  an  excellent  chance  of  being  for- 
gotten ; if  he  succeeds  in  saying  anything  good,  the 
pauses  come  in  appropriately  as  emphasis. 
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“In  these  two  most  interesting  and  ably  written  pamphlets,  Dr. 
Murray  gives  an  exhaustive  summary  of  the  history  and  use  of  tobacco, 
from  its  first  introduction  into  Europe  down  to  the  present  time  : and 
regards  its  wide-spread  adoption  and  influence  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
civilized  and  uncivilized,  with  the  eye  of  a philosopher,  as  well  as  a 
physician.  It  is  as  a pleasurable  and  gentle  sedative,  in  most  cases, 
and  with  proper  regard  to  individual  temperaments,  that  our  author 
views  the  practice  of  smoking  ; and  some  of  the  hints  he  gives  in  regard 
to  the  choice  of  tobaccos  and  cigars,  the  best  kinds  of  pipes  to  smoke, 
and  the  right  time  for  smoking,  we  consider  very  valuable.  Snuff- 
taking,  Dr.  Murray  thinks,  should  be  ranked  under  a different  category, 
viz.,  as  a mild  stimulant  to  the  nerves  and  brain  ; and,  moreover,  he 
claims  for  it  in  this  form  virtues,  as  a prophylatic  agent,  which 
certainly  demand  attention,  especially  as  the  maladies  against  which 
he  deems  it  a preventative,  are  not  only  at  the  present  time  widely 
prevalent,  but  we  fear  are  also  lamentably  on  the  increase  From  a 
long-extended  series  of  observations,  embracing  many  years,  Dr.  Murray 
thinks  that  snuff-taking  is  not  only  very  useful  in  warding  off  small- 
pox and  other  infectious  diseases,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  also 
very  beneficial  in  preventing,  if  not  actually  curing  in  the  earlier  stages, 
consumption,  bronchitis,  catarrh,  &e.  Dr.  Murray’s  works  are  written 
in  a pleasant  and  genial  style,  characterised  by  much  humour  and 
quaintness  of  illustration  ; they  abound  in  entertaining  anecdotes  of 
past  and  present  times,  and  there  is  not  a dull  or  heavy  chapter  from 
beginningto  end.  We  commend  them  heartily  to  the  attentive  perusal 
of  all  our  readers,  whether  or  not  lovers  of  ‘ the  weed  ’ in  any  of  its 
varied  forms  of  indulgence.” — Institute  and  Lecturers'  Gazette , Julv  1st, 
1871. 


“ It  has  seldom  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  so  much  useful 
knowledge  ; so  careful  a gleaning  from  one  of  the  pleasantest  by-paths 
of  English  literature ; so  many  quaint  autobiographic,  traits,  so  much 
sound  sense  as  regards  the  laws  of  health,  imparted  in  language  devoid 
of  professional  pedantry,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  agreeable 
little  work.  There  is  on  ordour  of  good  tobacco  about  the  book,  most 
pleasing  and  refreshing  to  the  votaries  of  the  ‘ devilish  plant.  ’ One 
can  imagine  whilst  reading  it  that  he  is  sitting  in  the  author’s  library, 
‘ mit  goot  cigars  in  lofely  rows  ’ gossiping  about  the  weed,  every  fact 
and  opinion  advanced  being  confirmed  by  reference  to  a volume  of  some 
favourite  author,  until  the  tables,  chairs,  and  floor  are  literally  strewn 
with  books  ; and  you  wonder,  not  that  so  many  have  sung  the  praises 


of  tobacco,  but  who  are  they  that  have  written  against  it  ! We  hope 
soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  again  seeing  Dr.  Murray  in  print.”— Cone's 
Tobacco  Plant , July,  1871. 

“Although  the  author  of  this  pleasantly- written  treatise  modestly 
calls  his  work  ‘ a booklet  on  tobacco,’  yet  it  will  be  found,  upon 
perusal,  to  contain  a large  amount  of  valuable  information  within  com- 
paratively moderate  compass.  Our  author  is  a decided  believer  in  the 
consoling  virtues  of  ‘the  weed  of  strange  power.’  Nevertheless,  his 
advocacy  of  its  virtues  is  conducted  with  discrimination  ; his  zeal  not 
without  knowledge.  Juvenile  smoking,  so  much  on  the  increase 
amongst  us,  meets  with  his  emphathic  disapproval.  Every  smoker 
(their  name  is  Legion)  will  thank  the  author  for  this  very  attractive 
and  readable  treatise  on  a topic  of  general  interest.  The  devotees  of 
the  pipe  should  not  fail  to  obtain  Dr.  Murray’s  capital  book.  North 
of  England  Advertiser,  July  1st,  1871. 

“This  is  the  thousand  and  first  attempt  to  settle  a question  which 
has  reason  on  both  sides,  but  which  has  been  argued  out  with  perhaps, 
as  little  regard  to  practical  investigation,  as  any  of  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  young  men’s  discussion  classes.  Dr.  Murray’s  book  is  a gaily 
written  rechauffe  of  the  medical,  scientific,  and  literary  aspects  of 
smoking,  and  as  such,  it  affords  an  hour  or  two’s  interesting  and 
profitable  study  for  smokers.  About  a year  ago  Dr  Murray  wrote  a 
little  work  of  similar  appearance  on  snuff-taking,  in  which  he  highly 
exalted  the  virtues  and  glorious  effects  of  that  intelligent  but  partially 
obsolete  custom.  This  we  now  recognise  as  only  the  first  development 
of  the  doctor’s  plan.” — Chemist  and  Druggist,  July  15,  1871. 

“The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  smoking  tobacco  have  been 
so  often  discussed  that  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  obtain  the  evidence  of 
an  impartial  testimony  on  this  matter.  Dr.  Murray’s  book  on  the  subject 
seems  to  say  that  the  truth  lies  midway  between  the  two  extreems. 
He  limits  smoking  to  certain  periods  of  life,  deprecates  it  in  youth, 
and  gives  some  sound  advice  on  the  subject.  The  book  is  interesting, 
os  well  as  useful,  and  is  calculated  to  set  right  many  erroneous  notions. " 
— Weekly  Times,  July  23,  1871. 

“Those  wdio  have  read  the  little  book  on  ‘Snuff-taking,  ’ published  not 
many  months  ago,  by  Dr.  J.  Carrick  Murray,  of  this  town,  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  he  has  followed  it  up  with  a similar  treatise  on  ‘ Smoking.’ 
Dr.  Murray  is  such  a capital  companion,  such  a genial  author,  that  the 
many  who  have  previously  enjoyed  a friendly  ‘pinch’  with  him,  will 
hail  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  now  offered  of  also  smoking  a * pipe 
of  peace  ’ in  his  society.  Our  author  has  the  happy  knack  of  treating 
his  subject  in  a pleasing,  humourous,  yet  instructive  way.  We  should 
never  wish  to  have  a more  excellent  guide  than  Dr.  Murray  to  all  the 
dangers  and  pleasures  either  of  snuffing  or  smoking.'’ — Newcastle 
Courant,  July  28th,  1871. 

“Dr.  Murray  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the 
whole  question  is  discussed  with  much  ability  and  practical  application, 
alike  in  the  interests  of  health  and  comfort.  This  treatise  is  deserving 
of  a very  careful  and  considerate  perusal,  and,  while  cordially  admitting 
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